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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
KATHLEEN. 


BY LOIS LAWRIE. 








[Love is Atonement.’’) 
An angel from the throne came down and stood 
Beside Kathleen. for in her maidenhood 
Of fresh, young beauty, she rose up and cursed 
The promises eternal, with the worst 
Curses that Christian maiden ever drew 
Ont of her soul's rare sweetnes?. With the true 
Divine compassion, he bent down above 
Her wild, dishevelled hair, and with a love} 
Unspeakable within his very touch 
Took her poor, white, clenched hand in his, in such 
A way as might calm demons. ‘My poor child, 
What is it?”’—‘‘Curses out of lips that smiled 
In joy once! Hate for love! Doors bolted tight 
From God and angels, lest a single sight 
Should doom me to a hell worse than the one 
Hidden within! No hope that any sun 
That ever shone or may shine, can allure 
A leaf or flower to grow within that mure 
Of vileness, my black soul!""—and with a great 
Half sob, half curse, in the name of all her hate 
She bade him go!—With such a look as may 
Be on those angels’ faces who obey 
That word, ‘‘Gather in bundles to be burned.” 
On the great Day of Judgment, he half turned, 
Then gazed again upon her. “Ah! I know 
No penance worthy to atone for so 
Great blasphemy: Poor sin-born one,” he said. 
Imperially Kathleen raised up her head; 
“No penance?” with a scorn along the word, 
“This great inferno you call earth, has heard 
Of penance powerful to wipe out the stain 
Of even blasphemy like mine. I paid 
The utmost farthing, and am not afraid 
To speak my proofs before the Highest! I 
Loved Merville with the sweet, wild ecstacy 
Of true absorption; loved him with the strong 
And dreadful misery of a lifelong 
And utter hopelessness. Can heaven ask more?” 
With new joy in his eyes he tightened o'er 
Her hands his grasp of sympathy, but spoke 
Not yet for very awe. But when he broke 
The solemn hush, her ears had never known 
Such tenderness. ‘That penance can atone! 
Come home, my true, my brave one! You are clean 
Insight of God and angels, O Kathleen!” 








THE NEW “RIGHTS OF WOMEN.” 


A little book has lately been anonymously 
printed in England which seems to me of 
more value than any dozen books yet pub- 
lished upon the theme it treats. It is called 
“The Rights of Women. A comparison 
of the relative legal status of the sexes in 
the chief countries of Western civilization.” 
Its motto is taken from the joint volume of 
essays and lectures by Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett: 
“Can it be believed for a single moment 
that if women had had any share in the 
making and amending of laws, their legal 
status would have remained what it is?” 
The book fills only a hundred pages, is pub- 
lished by Trubner & Co., London, and may 
be obtained through Little & Brown, Boston, 
or any importing bookseller for about seven- 
ty-five cents. Whoever carefully reads it 
will know more of the political and social 
history of Woman than would otherwise be 
learned from whole shelves of a library. It 
is very condensed, yet very clear; nota word 
is wasted. 

The author passes in review the Scandina- 
Vian nations, Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, England, Scotland, and Amer- 
ica, devoting a chapter to each. He delib- 
erately pronounces the English law worse 
than that of any other nation in respect to 
women. The Northern nations, he shows 
have kept more of the early German tradi- 
tion, while the Southern nations have re- 
modelled their laws since the French Revo- 
lution. He then concludes: 


“It is scarcely a paradox to say that the 
position of a woman in English law is worse 





than it is in any other part of Europe, and 
that with us, whether legally or socially, 
there is one law for men and another for 
women. Hence, doubtless, it is, that in 
England, and in America, where the princi- 
ples of law are the same as our own, the 
cry for Female Suffrage is so much louder 
than it is anywhere else. France did away 
with the inequality of sex in regard to suc- 
cession at the time of the Revolution, and 
other countries have since followed her ex- 
ample in this and many other respects.” 

But the mere array of facts as to the legal 
status of women is not the most important 
feature of this book. More valuable still is 
the point of view from which he approaches 
these facts,—a point of view indicated at 
the very beginning of the preface. He says: 

“The object of this book is to examine a 
theory which may by syllogised as follows :— 

Laws are generally made to favor their 
makers, 

, Women have never had a part in making 
aws. 

Therefore it is likely they will occupy le- 
gally a lower place than men. 

Such a theory is obviously best tested by 
a comparison of the legal status of women 
in the different countries of the civilized 
world, and such a comparison is here at- 
tempted to be made.” (p. iii.) 

Thus in the preface. In the concluding 
chapter, he recurs to the same theme. He 
claims to have shown that while the posi- 
tion of women is generally inferior to that 
of men, yet the degree of inferiority differs 
so very greatly at different times and places 
as to show that it does not, after all, pro- 
ceed from ‘‘the necessity of things.” The 
disabilities of one country are restricted or 
absent in another country, so that each dis- 
ability in turn isshown not to be required 
by any lawof nature. The legal inequality 
is therefore ‘‘simply a legislative creation, 
and capable therefore of legislative altera- 
tion.” This is a clear, strong inference, ad- 
mirably stated. 

He imagines an opponent’s saying, in 
effect: Marital rights are laws of nature. 
Men are stronger and cannot be resisted. 
Why decree equality in law where there is 
none innature? Why give Womanseparate 
property when she would still be afraid of 
her husband? It is more merciful to say at 
once that a woman shall not make a will 
than to expose her to quarrelling with her 
husband. To such reasonings this author 
properly answers: 

‘But if in Germany, under its most usual 
marriage law, a woman has equal rights 
with her husband over the property of both, 
irrespective of its nature; if in every coun- 
try where the dowry prevails, the law con- 
trols the husband’s power over his wife’s 
property, and leaves her the absolute en- 
joyment of her paraphernalia; if in France, 
Spain, Austria, Holland, Italy and else- 
where, a wife may bequeath her property by 
will, free from all control; if in Italy marital 
authorization is less requisite than in France 
and in Austria is not required at all; and 
me | if in the State of New York a very 
similar law in respect to marriage property, 
with that here proposed, has found its place 
in the Civil Code,—if all this is so, how can 
what is the practice of one country be scout- 
ed as impracticable or absurd when advocat- 
ed for another? If an equitable law of 
divorce prevails in Scotland, why should it 
not also in England? And why should not 
mothers be allowed to appoint guardians to 
their children? Why should not the guar- 
dianship rest, as in France, in either surviv- 
or, and then in default of appointment by 
such survivor, in his or her parents? Why 
should the sexes not share equally in suc 
cessions? It would be no greater wrench to 
our habits than it was to France at the time 
of the Revolution.” (p. 101.) 

Then our skillful debater turns promptly 
to meet a new objection. It may be said 
that these very laws are a proof that Wo- 
man Suffrage is not needed, since all this 
has been done ‘‘by the voluntary acts of 
male legislators.” If all this has been ac- 
complished, cannot the rest be secured in 
the same way, without any innovation so 
radical as that of enfranchising women? To 
this our writer promptly answers: 

“This objection will appear of different 
force to different minds; but to those firmly 
convinced of the historical axiom That all 
persons outside of the legislative pale suffer from 
legislative neglect, or, in other words, That 
the law is on the side of those who make it, it 
will appear of no force at all, and they will 
trace even in the improved morale of the 
latest Italian or American legislation addi- 
tional confirmation of their scientific belief; 
a belief founded no lessinductively than 
deductively, and no less on what is known 
of the human mind than on the facts of 
history. Because women are better off on 
the continent than in England, it does not 
follow that they would not be better off 
still if they had a voice in legislation; it 
merely shows that degrees exist in the abuse 
of a monopoly. Because women enjoy a 

eater equality with men in France than in 

ngland, it does not follow that they have 
all the equality in France which they may 
fairly hope for and morally claim. As to 
the late improvements with us of the status 
of women,they may be resolved into attempts 
to stave off total surrender by partial cession. 
What, for instance, can be more meagre or 
fall more shortof full justice than the Mar- 
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ried Woman's Property Act of 1870? And 
why? Because it wasa measure extorted 
by the cry for Female Suffrage, and because, 
though it was clear that something must be 
given, it was resolved to give the very least 
that was possible. If we may judge of the 
rate of progress from that measure, our 
country women have along time to wait be- 
fore they can obtain all that they are fairly 
entitled to demand.”’ (p. 103.) 


It would be a great gain, if by the study 
of this invaluable little book, the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage could learn to rest their 
argument where it is strong, and not where 
it is weak. That women need the ballot for 
self-protection is here conclusively shown. 
That they also need it for self-respect is a 
truth which they can only learn by their own 
experience. 7. W. 


——___ o —______ 
PERILS INCIDENT TO THE DEPENDENT 
CONDITION OF WOMEN. 


The enormous increase of crimes against 
women within the last few years is a terri- 
ble evii, and many persons are seeking to 
discover the wisest remedy. It is not only 
that women in lonely country homes and 
on unfrequented roads are exposed to horri- 
ble perils from evil-disposed tramps; that 
is frightful enough; but a great many wives 
are beaten, kicked, stabbed, shot, thrown 
out of windows and down stairs, and abused 
in ways too dreadful to think of, by their 
husbands, whenever the latter are infuriated 
by liquor or by jealousy. Twenty-five years 
ago these outrages were infrequent in Amer- 
ica; a century ago they were almost un- 
known. The change is due toa variety of 
causes; to the great influx of illiterate and 
brutal peasants who have brought twelfth 
century ideas and habits into the wide liber- 
ty and abundant opportunities of the nine- 
teenth century; who are savages, not amen- 
able to the high laws of self restraint by 
which civilized people are governed, and 
for whom liberty means license; it is due to 
the demoralizing influences of our war, 
which left no class untouched; it is due in a 
measure to the crazing effect of the poisons 
which have amore immediate and bewilder- 
ing effect upon the brain than the more 
subtle poison of alcohol has, which are used 
in making cheap whiskey, gin, and brandy. 

The English law has always given great 
supremacy over the wife to the husband, 
and consequently public sentiment has not 
in Great Britain been so shocked by the con- 
stantly occurring crime of wife-beating as is 
the case in America, where Woman has 
larger recognition as an individual; but 
even there the evil is now attracting public 
attention and protest. Frances Power Cobbe, 
who, as a logical thinker, ranks with very 
able men, points out, in a recent article in 
the Spectator, that, as very many men and 
women in our own country have long be- 
lieved, the true remedy is the political inde- 
pendence of women; we should add, with- 
out stopping to define it, the industrial inde- 
pendence of women. A correspondent of 
the Spectator proposed to withdraw Woman 
from the labor market, while refusing her 
political freedom, placing her ‘‘where na- 
ture intended,” etc. How he would marry 
the surplus million of English women does 
not appear. 

Miss Cobbeshows that this plan has been 
tried on a large scale, with very unsatisfac- 
tory results, for some thousands of years; to 
wit: in India, China, and Turkey, where, 
if women are not so often kicked to death, 
they have known what the sack and bow- 
string meant. She maintains, what should 
receive the thoughtful consideration of all 
legislators especially, and of the community 
in general: 

First—‘“‘That one of the chief causes of 
outrages on women is the want of consid- 
eration and contempt wherewith they are 
regarded by the lower class of men. 

Second—That these contemptuous sen- 
timents are largely due to the position of 
women under the law. 

Third—That the concession of political 
rights to qualified women would, indirectly, 
but very efficiently, tend to educate men 
better to respect their sex. 

Fourth—That that concession would also 
directly lead to some serious, and probably 
successful efforts to put down the crimes of 
wife-beating and wife-murder.” 

One of the ablest essays I ever read upon 
social evils, an unpublished paper, was writ- 
ten by an American woman, to prove, by 
the history of marriage and of prostitution, 
that the latter can be killed out of society 
only as women become capable of self-sup- 
port, industrially independent, and have the 
added dignity and self-respect, and the con- 
sideration from men, which political free- 
dom will bring. I have no right to antici- 
pate this valuable paper by more than this 
hint, but the position is impregnable. The 
effect upon the morals of men of equalizing 
the standard of manners and character be- 
tween the two sexes, can only be for good; 





while the love that is won will outlast, as 
much, what now passes for that chief good, 
but which does not endure all tests of time 
and adversity. 

A study of the growth of law and of civ- 
ilization proves that women have gained in 
character and in wholesome influence by 
each enlargement of their liberty, and that, 
consequently, such advances have been es- 
sential to the growth of refinement and of 
morality. So largea question is to be judged 
by the light of history and by general prin- 
ciples, instead of by the indifference and 
inertia of women who, sheltered by love or 
wealth from personal knowledge of vice and 
hardship, have not been led to study social 
questions, and content themselves with 
dropping a few tears over such moving tales 
as Miss Phelps’s ‘‘Doherty,” and wishing 
vaguely that all women were comfortable. 

The principal evil effect of dependence, 
upon their own minds, has been to make 
them flaccid, and incapable of clear thought 
and accurate judgment; and this they of 
necessity do not know. If they could but 
be brought to see that weakness and sweet- 
ness are not synonymous terms, and that 
much of the falsehood and baseness of the 
world springs from the transmitted tenden- 
cies thereto, because many mothers through 
iong lives are compelled by their helpless 
dependence to attain rights as favors, and 
to reach desired ends by indirect methods, 
then they would begin to see that political 
freedom may mean something more and oth- 
er than they have thought. E. K. C. 

Providence R. I. 


«oe 
TEMPERANCE WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 





On April 2, a novel sight was seen at the 
polls of Vernon, Waukesha Co., Wis. A 
company of ladies, between twenty and 
thirty in number, were earnestly though 
very quietly at work—distributing the ‘‘No 
license” tickets. Mothers of sons who are 
themselves the fathers of families, were, for 
the first time in their lives, present with 
their husbands at the town election. Urged 
by the fear that the town would be lost to 
temperance, they overcame their lifelong 
prejudices against any public demonstration 
of the kind, and went first to the hotel 
keeper himself, at whose house election is 
held, to urge him to to withdraw his peti- 
tion for license; then, finding that was of 
no avail, they betook themselves to what is 
used for a bar-room on all other days but 
election, and there remained from morning 
till night. 

Although the great majority of gentlemen 
were strongly and even bitterly opposed to 
women taking sucha step, many of them 
were so far converted from their old belief 
as to urge them to remain till evening, and 
to heartily express the wish that every wo- 
man in that town was there and could vote. 
They were fully convinced that there would 
beno doubt as to the town going strongly for 
temperance, had women only power to cast 
the ballot. The ladies, themselves, though 
most of them have hitherto been strong anti- 
suffragists, recognized the lamentable fact 
that they were at war, with no weapon of 
defence worthy the name, and were power- 
less to defeat their enemy, Old King Alco- 
hol, armed, as he is, witha ballot in one 
hand and a glass of beer in the other. For 
they could not conscientiousiy use the beer, 
nor legaliy the ballot. But they showed in 
the only way permitted them by their law- 
ful defenders, that their sympathies are on 
the side of right. They also, I think, were 
well convinced of the utter fallacy of a very 
lovely and romantic theory held by many— 
to the effect that we, the women of Ameri- 
ca, are already ‘‘represented,” at the polls. 
Weare not. Inthis town there were but 
twenty-eight more votes cast by the men for 
license than against it, and there were the 
names of between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred ladies, citizens, (?) sent to the 
board of supervisors, petitioning them not 
to grant a license for the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors in this town! What did that 
weigh in the balance against the male major- 
ity of twenty-eight? Nothing at all. We 
are not ‘‘represented” sufficiently to be dis- 
cernable by the naked eye, at all events, 
and never shall be till we do as our broth- 
ers do—represent ourselves, by casting our 
own ballots. Mrs. L. C. GAuLt. 

Vernon, Wis. ae 

KASSON MINNESOTA. 

Epirors JouRNAL.—In your paper of 
April 13, appears an article entitled ‘* Women 
victorious in Kasson Iowa.” It should have 
been instead, ‘‘Kasson, Minnesota.’’ Our 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union was 
organized with 69 members instead of 694. 
Iam making an effort to send you some 
more subscribers, believing the JouRNAL 


the best missionary in the field. 
Hattie M. Waite. 
Kasson, Minnesota, April 16, 1878. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer is making, at her 
own expense, a statue of ‘‘Emancipation,” 
for Fairmont Park, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Barton, of Philadelphia, has given 
$50,000 to endow the Rhea Barton professor- 
ship of surgery at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore sails for 
Europe on Saturday, the 27th inst., not the 
17th, as reported last week. She gave a 
lecture last Wednesday evening in the Old 
South, on ‘‘Women of the War.” 

Mrs. Draz (instead of Dr. Bartol, as pre- 
viously announced,) read the paper on Sat- 
urday morning week before the Conversa- 
tion Club, ‘‘Domestic Problems, or How to 
Combine Culture with Domestic Work.” 

Mme. Pascukorr, one of the most noted 
female travelers, has just arrived in New 
York from Rio Janeiro, where she was re- 
ceived by the Emperor of Brazil with much 
consideration. 

Mrs. Wricut, who lives in Van Buren 
township, Lee county, Ia., has fallen heir 
to $200,000. A handsome little fortune, 
but it is only a part and parcel of a rich es- 
tate in England, and it is said ‘‘there’s mil- 
lious in it.” 

Mary FE.ress, whose husband is now 
in the penitentiary for having murdered his 
son, while in liquor, has brought suit in 
the circuit court to recover from Nicholas 
Meyer, a saloon keeper at Centralia, the 
sum of $10,000. 

Mrs. Dr. ALLEN lectured in Springfield, 
Mass., last week, on ‘Bodily Religion.” 
The main point of the lecture was, we should 
look after our bodies, as well as our souls, 
and live so as to hand down our virtues to 
succeeding generations. The doctor was 
encouraged to continue with four subscrip- 
tion lectures, the first of which is on ‘‘Dys- 
pepsia.” 

Miss Mary ApsicarL FiLuMore, the 
daughter of President Fillmore, was the fit 
child of her father and mother. She was 
so thoroughly educated that she taught in a 
public school in Buffalo. She wasaFrench, 
German and Spanish scholar, a proficient in 
music, and an amateur sculptor. She died 
of cholera, at twenty-two years of age, 
leaving a memory that is still a precious 
legacy to young American womanhood. 

Saran BERNHARDT, the French actress, 
has industry enough for three women. In 
the morning she takes a long ride in saddle; 
at noon she turns sculptor, and works on 
three or four busts, which she is going to 
send to the Exhibition; then she goes with 
her chisel to her group of “Medea.” At 
two o'clock she takes up the brush and 
works on a large painting; at nightfall she 
is writing her memoirs, or rehearsing her 
roles, or attending to her correspondence. 
In the evening she appears on the stage. 

Mrs. BENJAMIN F, WADE was not an ac- 
knowledged leader of Washington society, 
during her husband’s long senatorial term 
of service, from 1851 to 1869, but she was 
not an unimportant member thereof. She 
was a lady of wide, though not remarkable 
accomplishments. Her general reading had 
been extensive. On passing literature and 
political gossip, she was thoroughly posted. 
Her linguistic accomplishments were suffi- 
cient to enable her to turn easily and with 
grace many an abrupt corner that she, like 
other prominent Jadies, frequently met 
with in life. She was a sweet, graceful, 
commanding-looking lady. Her dress was 
never remarkable for anything except that 
of neatness. She never dressed in the full- 
est fashion, nor wore the richest goods or 
the most extravagant colors. Of all the 
ladies that have moved in society in Wash- 
ington for the last twenty years, none have 
surpassed Mrs. Wade in the enchanting 
beauty of her magnificent golden hair. It 
was the one strong personal mark of her ap- 
pearance—the first important thing that met 
the eye and the last to linger on the mind 
after distance had separated the seer and 
seen. She conducted nearly all of the sen 
ator’s private correspondence, as he dis- 
liked to touch his pen to paper. In the 
preparation of his speeches, she was an in- 
valuable assistant. While others were flirt- 
ing and dancing and playing, she was at 
home studying, working and waiting. She 
was domestic in the extreme, a Yankee in 
taste, application and demeanor. She isa 
native of Connecticut. Her maiden name 
was Rosencranz, and Mr. Wade first met 
her at the home of her sister, Mrs. E. E. 
Parsons, at Ashtabula, Ohio. For thirty- 
seven years she was her husband’s constant 
companion, through good and evil report. 
She staid by him through some of the most 
eventful scenes in American history, and at 
a time when he was one of the great factors 
of the contests. She is now seventy-four 
years old. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
HOW MAN GOT HIS RIGHTS._A WOMAN'S 
VIEW. 








BY MRS, G, W. WHITE. 


We were made to caress, just to comfort and bless; 

We must smother intelligent wishes; 

We must stay in the honse and keep still as a mouse, 

Tend our babies, sweep, mop and wash dishes; 

This, at least, is the plan of oracular man, 

But I’m tempted to give a slight airing, 

To a fact you will read, if you care to proceed, 

And despite of your horrified staring. 

If original sin in this world did begin, 

Through Eve’s folly, I don’t care a button; 

You will see, if you think, in the space of a wink, 

Father Adam, at least, wasa glutton. 

When the snake made advance, Eve was charmed by 
his glance; 

Though I do not approve her adviser, 

I mast say in defence of her sweet innocence, 

"Twas not strange she should wish to grow wiser. 

Plucking fruit, she partook (thus we read in the Book) 

Then persuaded her husband to taste it; 

Now that proves to my mind, she was generous and 
kind, 

Frugal, also, not wishing to waste it; 

Not knowing that death meant the losing of breath, 

As the apples were picked and she had ‘em, 

She, not wishing to be any wiser than he, 

Like a good wife, bestowed them on Adam. 

Now, if selfishly proud, she had never endowed 

Her dear mate from the strange Tree of Evil, 

We might flutter and fuss, and the question discuss, 

If we e’er should raise man to our level. 

*T was a woman who dared—’twas a woman who shared 

Both the sin and the consequent knowledge; 

And her danghters are told they're “‘presuming” and 
“bold,” 

If they ask the entree of a college. 

We aspire to the hight which was ours by first right; 

Manhood smiles in superior wonder: 

“Be content! pretty dears’’—with satirical sneers, 

Is the grateful return for Eve’s blunder. 

We're a little behind in the matter of ‘‘mind,” 

Not “‘profound’’—well, at least, we are human, 

And ‘tis pleasant to state that the intellect great, 

Of our lords, was the gift of a woman. 


With a scriptural guide, this ridiculous pride 

You will find had its rise in the garden: 

Thus by Eden I prove ‘twas a woman’s fond love 
That permitted frail man to be warden; 

Though the story is old, slightly tinged with the mould 
Of the ages that give it a coating, 

Yet I dare man to say, but for Eve, who, to-day, 
Would be doing our National voting? 

ee -- 


LOST. 


A wild rose by the wayside hung, 
Dew-glittering on the morning air, 
A pure, scarce conscious perfume flung; 
I looked and found the flowret fair— 
So fair I sought with sudden zest, 
To wear its beauty on my breast. 
The trembling petals at my touch 
A sweeter, subtler fragrance shed; 
*Tis strange I loved that flower so much, 
And—it was dead. 
In the high mood when thought hath wings, 
And finds alone its speech in song 
I struck an old harp’s slumbering strings 
And drew an idle hand along; 
Nor deemed the careless chords had canght 
The life-note that my spirit sought, 
Till sudden on my startled ear 
Its dream-created accents woke. 
Alack! I bought the rapture dear— 
The string had broke. 
I heard a wild bird on the shore 
Singing a wild song to the sea; 
And bold the burden that it bore, 
And sweeter than all else to me— 
So sweet I caged the bird to hear 
His magic minstrelsy more near. 
Untamed, the captive’s swelling throat 
In one sad song his whole soul cast, 
Too well I knew his loveliest note 
Had been his last. 
And yet, while memory hath power 
Too’ count the hours too vainly spent, 
The fragrance of that faded flower, 
That harp’s last dying music, blent 
With that wild bird’s weird death song, will 
Haunt every waking moment still, 
Teaching my heart the bitter cost 
Of all the eye of hope hath seen, 
Of all that life hath won and lost— 
That might have been. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine 


JERICHO J1M. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 














“Say, now, marm! Lemme in. I ain't 
half so smart’s I look to be. I kin do 
more’n four things to help ye, and I’m kind 
er onlucky jess now. Mother’s dead, ye 
see, ’nd——” 

Here the simple creature blubbered hon- 
estly, and drew his ragged sleeve across his 
eyes. Mrs. Ellery relented. ‘‘Well, who 
be ye, anyhow? Where d’ye come from?” 

** ‘Ho, Jemimy! Where d’ye come from? 

Flat fish’n flounders! where d'ye come from?’ 
I’m Jericho Jim; come from Jericho 
straight, a Tuesday mornin’. No place for 
Jim there. Dad broke his neck last winter; 
drunk as David, ’nd slipped up, ’n the sled 
fixed him out a goin’ over him; mother she 
cried some, but he was dead, anyhow;” and 
with a sort of furtive grin on his thin, sal- 
low face, and a spark in the hitherto vacant 
gray eye, Jericho Jim sent his stick spin- 
ning in air and caught it again dextrously. 

‘Where be ye a goin’ to?” inquired the 
old lady again, resting on her broom-handle, 
and looking over her spectacles at the queer 
creature before her. 

“I’m goin’ here, marm. They said suthin’ 
*bout the poor-house, down to Jericho; so I 
quit. Poor-houses aint clean;” and he gave 
a sidelong glance into the kitchen, neat as 
a lady’s parlor, not passing over the clean 
calico gown and stainless cap of good Mrs. 
Ellery. 

“That’s so; they're dirty holes. Well, 
you come in and set down. I'll give ye 
some vittles, and ye can stay till husband 
comes home; he’il see to ye.” 

So Jericho Jim was set down toan abund- 
ant supper of beans, biscuit, pie and ginger- 





bread, and plenty of hot tea, and proved 
beyond a doubt that he was hungry. 

When Deacon Ellery came home he 
growled a little at the new inmate of his 
family, more because it was his way to 
growl than because he meant it; for his 
keen eye for business discerned in Jim an 
inexpensive helper whom his increasing 
years and rheumatism made welcome if not 
needful. Somebody was once overheard 
by this worthy man to ask: ‘‘Why doos 
Deacon Ellery allers go grumblin’ round 
like an old gobbler?” and the Deacon saw 
fit to answer for himself, to the great con- 
fusion of the inquirer, who had not seen 
him coming: ‘‘Why, ye see, I have ter; 
so’s to everage things. Wife’s orful smooth- 
ly; comf’table asa punkin in a corn lot; 
allers a smilin’ and chirpin’; ‘nd it stands to 
reason all m’lasses aint good for this world; 
’s got to be some grind, soI do the grindin’.” 
With which exposition of his unconscious 
heathenism, the Deacon gave a grunt and 
walked away. He was better than his 
words, however, for his heart was warm 
and his head clear; and poor Jericho Jim 
soon found that his new home was a haven 
of rest for bis weary body, and did his very 
best to reward the sheltering goodness that 
fed and clothed him, and beamed on him 
like sunshine in kind looks and words. 

“I declare for’t,” grumbled Deacon El- 
lery, ‘‘it beats all to see that are feller work ; 
I dono whether he’s a fool or not. See him 
a pitchin’ into the wood-pile, mother? Well, 
ye’d say there warnt no better feller to pile 
wood betwixt here’n Danbury; but yester- 
day, when he was a sawin’, all of a sudden 
he stopped short ’n jumped the fence 'n lay 
down in the sunshine ’nd kicked his heels. 
‘Jim,’ says I, ‘what be ye stoppin’ for?’ 
‘So’s to grow,’ ses he cooler’n a cucumber. 
‘Grow?’ saysI. ‘Yes,’ ses he. ‘It's a reel 
growin’ day; the’ aint a heap sech days; sun 
ashinin’, birds a singin’, wind a blowin’ 
real soft: mostly we’re friz to death in this 
world; kinder stunted, Deacon; I want to 
grow whilst I can; there’s more’n forty 
days in the wilderness to work, ye know.’ 
Well, if I didn’t let him be! ’Taint no use 
a talkin’ to him when he gets a curus notion 
like that holt on him.” 

‘‘There’s somethin’ to most o’ his notions, 

that’s a fact,” replied the old lady. “I 
kinder wonder whether or no he aint got 
the right on’t, Mr. Ellery. Mebbe ef we'd 
took more sunshine into us along back, you 
an’ me wouldn't ha’ been so dreadful rheu- 
maticky.” 
+ He’sa queer genius anyhow,” muttered 
the Deacon, walking off; but it was to be 
observed after this that the old man sat in 
the south doorway more than he ever had 
done; and that his wife let in all the sun- 
shine into her bed-room and kitchen that 
the small green-paned windows allowed. 
If they were too old to be cured of rheuma- 
tism, at least the rooms grew cheery and 
the air sweet, and spectacles did them more 
good than usual. 

They would neither have read or remem- 
bered a hygienic treatise on the benefits of 
sun and air, but they had sense enough to 
accept the homely wisdom of Jericho Jim, 
and brains enough not to let carpets stand 
between them and comfort. 

Before many months Jim became a sort 
of neighborhood courier; he peddlead milk 
for the Deacon, and dispensed with his 
quarts and pints all the news of the village. 
Many a good woman waited eagerly for his 
coming, and ran out with her apron over 
her head, not merely for the pitcher of 
fresh, sweet, rich fluid, but to hear about 
‘‘Mis’” Allen’s sick baby, or Jones’s grand- 
mother who broke her’ leg last week, or 
Sary Penny’s company from York; and it 
was strange enough to see how quaintly 
and deftly Jim fitted his story to the hearer. 
With the curious instinct that sometimes 
dwells in the souls of those we conceitedly 
call half-witted, he seemed to comprehend 
the characters he met, to understand their 
wants and their ways; and many was the 
word in season carelessly dropped from his 
lips that did a blessed errand, all the more 
because it was uttered by ‘‘the foolishness 
of man.” 

“Did ye stop to Harris’s to-day?” inquir- 
ed the Deacon, as Jim rode up to the gate 
one frosty morning, with clattering empty 


cans. 
‘Well’ I expect I did.” 


“Lef’ the quart, I s’pose, ’n didn’t git 
nothin’ for’t?” 

“No, sir! I give ‘em somethin’ to boot. 
Ole Harris came to the door for’t, she’s done 
up. Doctor’s gig was a stannin’ there, an’ 
he was clus up to the winder a mixin’ a 
mess, ’n ole Harris sez: ‘Be you Ellery’s 
fool?’ ‘Yes, I be, you bet,’ sez I, pooty 
cherk. Then he larfed rough as_ bark. 
‘Give us a quart,’ sez he; I haint got no 
change te-day.” ‘Well,’ sez I, ‘it aint no 
matter’s long’s ye’re to hum; Deacon’s 
willin’ to trust folks’t stay to hum.’ He 
looked orful beat ’n mad, ’nd I see the doc- 
tor larfin’; but he took the milk, ’nd I whip- 
ped up, I tell ye.” ° ; 

Jericho Jim never knew that Tim Harris 
staid at home through his wife’s long illness, 
simply to be sure, since he had no money to 
buy it with, thatthe delicate baby, sole sur- 
vivor of six, should have its regular food; 
for drunkard and idler as he was, he had a 
passionate, reasonless fondness for his chil- 
dren; and when one after another they died 





he sought fresh consolation at the whiskey 
shop. But this one lived, thanks to its 
sudden weaning from its heart-broken, 
wornout mother, whose bitter troubles and 
meager food had poisoned even the draught 
of life for her babies, and sent them to un- 
timely graves. While she lay helpless and 
raving with fever for nine long weeks, Tim 
staid at home, nursed her as well as he could, 
tended and fed the baby, who learned to 
cry for him, instead of crying at the sight 
of him as all the others had, and getting 
fat and rosy on the yellow milk that Jim 
brought daily in a little pail from Deacon’s 
Alderney, wound itself round the tather’s 
heart, kept him with bands stronger than 
iron from his evil haunts, taught him to 
live without his stimulant, at least for so 
long; and established a hold on him never 
lost. It was little Rosy Harris who in af- 
ter years coaxed her father into good hab- 
its, and made her mother’s last days bright 
and calm; but it was Jericho Jim who be- 
gan the good work with his unauthorized 
statement of the Deacon’s willingness to 
trust a man who ‘‘stayed to hum.” 

Curious enough, too, were Jim’s peace- 
making propensities. . These clouded or 
straying minds sometimes take a certain 
elfish delight in mischief, but his desire and 
delight was peace. Miss Nancy Vance was 
a thin and somewhat little old maid, yet 
gifted with a good deal of sense, and toler- 
ably reasonable; about half a mile from her 
little brown house, where she lived with a 
bed-ridden mother, and did tailoring, lived 
the Widow Pyne, a noisy, good-natured, 
high-tempered woman; quick to resent 
or to fancy an injury, but equally quick to 
forgive. Between her and Miss Nancy 
raged a feud of such strength and bitterness 
as is only to be found in a little country 
village between people whose minds are 
narrowed by their limited horizon and 
slight experience. They were both church 
members, but they would neither look at 
each other across the meeting-house, nor 
recognize each other in the porch. Miss 
Nancy always called Mrs. Pyne ‘that pesky 
widow,” and was styled in return with more 
vigor than reticence, “that darned old 
maid,” 

Jericho Jim was aware of this, and many 
a time shrunk as if froma pin-prick or a 
blow when one began to vituperate the 
other, and openly evaded the subject. 

“I spose old Nance Vance takes half a 
pint o' milk on ye, don't she?” inquired 
Mrs. Pyne, with a sniff. 

‘Land o’ glory! what splendid red apples 
them be!” ejaculated Jim, his ears shut to 
the question, but his eyes very wide open to 
an Astrachan apple-tree in the corner of the 


yard. 
Now this apple-tree was widow Pyne’s 


glory; nobody in Sawyer had such a tree; 
and she petted it like a baby, dug about it 
with her own hands, manured it every fall, 
and gave it copious libations of dish-water 
all through the summer. No tent worms 
ever found lodgment in its thrifty branches; 
and in May it was always pink with blos- 
soms, for a tree so coddled had no “off 
year,” but bloomed and bore in every re- 
turning season. 

It was ‘‘a sight to behold,” as its gratified 
owner remarked, and Jim’s admiration was 
so fervent, Mrs. Pyne could not do less than 
reward him with a pocket full of the glow 
ing fruit. Jim was duly gratified, and jog- 
ged on his way revolving a scheme in his 
simple mind which fructified, literally, as 
he found himself at Miss Vance’s door. 
Miss Nancy came out for her pint of milk 
looking unusually benign; some of the 
small items that make up lonely women’s 
life had been gracious that morning; per- 
haps her bread had risen just right, or her 
hens had done their duty in the matter of 
eggs; but however that might be, she had a 
kindly word for Jim; and he poured her 
full pint with a beaming grin. ‘Stop a 
minnit, won’t ye;” he called after her. 
‘Won't ye jest set down that are milk, an’ 
hold up your apern; here’s some o’ Miss 
Pyne’s amazin’ apples.” 

‘‘Widder Pyne’s apples!” ejaculated the 
amazed spinster, as she received the crim- 
son spheres into her check apron. 

‘*Yes! them’s the fellers; she sent ’em 
along o’ me. Good-day!” With which 
ambiguous statement, Jim whipped up the 
old horse and went along before Miss Nancy 
had time to think. 

‘Well! here’s nigh onto a merracle!” she 
exclaimed to herself. ‘‘Widder Pyne’s ap 
ples! I’ve heered she sot by ’em dreadfully, 
and now she’s been an’ sent ’em to me. 
Well! well! well! I’d oughter be ashamed 
o’ myself, that’s a fact; ‘tis shameful for 
church-members to keep up a querrel the 
way we’ve did; but she’s got thestart of me, 
that’s a fact. I must kinder show my feel- 
ins now, surely.” 

So the next day Jim was invited to stop 
on the way back, and carry Widow Pynea 
basket of fresh eggs, for eggs were Miss 
Nancy’s specialty. Imagine Jim’s secret 
joy and Mrs. Pyne’s noisy surprise. 

‘Sent me them eggs? Land o’ Goshen! 
she ain’t weak in her mind, is she, Jim? 
Must be a leetle touched; or else I be; I 
guess she’s a good cretur, after all. I dono 
what on airth hes ailed us two to be allers a 
fightin’, and now she’s begun it, I guess I 
kin be as neighborly as other folks. Don’t 
ye go by here to-morrow without getting a 





pocket-full o’ apples for Nancy Vance, Jim. 
Let’s see. I'll put ’em in the basket.” But 
the second supply of apples never reached 
Miss Nancy. Jim had a queer sense of jus- 
tice, and a squirrel’s love for nuts and fruits. 
He had done a good work with the other 
apples, and lost them, as far as his own de- 
lectation was concerned; these others he 
would keep for his own eating; and his very 
simpleness made up for wisdom, for a second 
supply of fruit would certainly have led to 
awkward explanations, while as it was, when 
the two ladies met on the church steps next 
Sunday, smiling and beaming to make their 
mutual acknowledgments, there were no 
questions to ask or answer, and they parted 
in friendliest fashion, to remain firm allies 
thereafter. 

Not far from the Ellery farm there lived 
a bad-tempered, cross-grained old fellow, 
John Dekin by name, who had driven his 
boys away from home long ago by dint of 
being everything a father ought not to be: 
and whose wife staid with him simply be- 
cause she was his wife; a fact which is of 
some virtue toa good woman. Now this 
man was a great sticxler for his rights: he 
had a right to doas he liked in his own 
house, no doubt; and the neighbors agreed 
that they had an equal right to keep away 
from it! All but good Mrs. Ellery, whose 
great kind heart could not see a woman 
suffer as she knew Mrs. Dekin must, and 
not try to alleviate her sufferings. She 
would go there persistently, though she 
trembled before the big dog, and quivered 
at the sound of his master’s voice, for it 
was one of John Dekin’s ‘‘rights” to keep 
the fiercest dog and the crossest bull any- 
where about Sawyer. Jericho Jim volun- 
teered to go with Mrs. Ellery when she paid 
her visits to the Dekin farm, and as there 
never wasa dog who could withstand Jim’s 
way with the brute creation, he and Tige 
soon became the best of friends. 

“Flullo!” said the farmer one day as he 
came suddenly round the corner of the house, 
and found Jim, who had just escorted Mrs. 
Ellery to the door, sitting on the step and 
fondling the great bull-dog, who with watery 
eyes and slobbering jaws, rested his muzzle 
on Jim’s knee, and looked up into the thin, 
kind face above him. ‘‘Hullo you feller! 
look out for that critter; he’ll be into ye ’nd 
chaw ye up, fore you can wink.” 

“I guess not,” said Jim, with one of his 
half silly, gentle smiles. ‘tHe knows real 
well I don’ want to hurt him none; so he 
don’ keer to hurt me; no more he will, will 
ye Tige?” 

The dog’s stump of a tail wagged affec- 
tionate answers. 

“Well, mebbe it’ll do with dogs; youseem 
to kinder get round that one; but it ain’t 
folkses ways,” growled the farmer. 

“Ain’t it?” said Jim, looking up inno- 
cently, ‘‘why I thought folks knew more’n 
dogs!” 

There was no answer to this: John Dekin 
walked away; and there ran through his 
mind, oddly enough, a scrap of a text he 
had heard somewhere; perhaps his mother 
read it to him; maybe he had heard it at 
meeting, though he generally went to sleep 
there :—‘‘Isthy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing?” It clung to him with that 
curious persistence peculiar to texts, which 
defies philosophical explanation; and more 
than once thereafter modified some currish 
act, or silenced some growl, before he fully 
recognized the invisible restraint upon him. 
Not long after, that violent bull of Mr. De- 
kin’s broke into Deacon Ellery’s lot of win- 
ter wheat, just about two inches high, and 
made a general mess of the whole field, al- 
ready soaked by a wet autumn. Jim dis- 
covered the creature in full tide of devasta- 
tion, browsing on the tallest spires, and 
trampling down the rest into undistinguish- 
able mud. He sat down a momentand con- 
sidered ; then filled his pockets with potatoes, 
left in the next lot after digging as too small 
to save, and carefully tossed one over the 
fence just before the old bull’s nose; the 
bait was too tempting, the creature nipped 
it up at once, another fell about a foot in 
front of him, then another still further off, 
and following the fence, which tended to- 
ward the barn-yard, Master Taurus before 
he really understood the snare was beguiled 
into his own quarters, andthe gate shut 
fast behind him. Then Jim hunted up the 


farmer. 
“Say, Mr. Dekin; hed you just as lives 


keep that are splendid ole bull o’ your’n in 
the barn a spell, till I git our folkses fence sot 
up?” 

P Why, what harm’s he ben a doin’? 
Hain’t I aright to keep a bull in my own 
lot, I want to know?” 

‘Sartinly, sartinly! but ye see the poor 
cretur wanted a fresh bite, an’ he kinder 
pushed down the fence like, and got into 
some winter wheat; so I guessed I'd git him 
out on’t fust—” 

‘How in thunder did ye get him out? 
that’s the pint.” 

‘Well, coaxed hima leetle; sorter tolled 
him along with a mess o’ raw potatoes 
t’other side the stun wall. I see he hank- 
ered after fresh victuals, so to speak; ’nI 
dono’s I blame him.” 

John Dekin could not help a laugh; but 
Jim went on quietly: 

“So ef you'd jest as lives keep him in a 
spell, I’ll hurry up an’ fix the fence, and then 
he can go out to pastur agin, leastways 





while there is pastur; ’twont last no great 
now, that’s a fact.” 

Now the fence between the lots was De. 
kin’s as he very well knew; and he could 
have been made to pay well for the damage 
his beast had done; but he also knew Dea- 
con Ellery was laid up with an attack of 
rheumatism, and Jim had all the work to 
do; if the fence was once upit would be 
hard work to make the bull’s owner pay for 
it, so he grimly assented. 

“Yes, I'll keep him tethered; but you hur. 
ry up with your old fence.” 

Jim went to work directly; hauled the 
rails, dug the post-holes, and hired a few 
hours’ help to set them; before the next 
night, that winter wheat was safely railed in, 
and Deacon Ellery, feeling a little better, 
had his factotum into the bed-room to hear 
an account of the day’s proceedings, which 
Jim composedly gave him. 

“Why, you darned fool!” exclaimed the 
old man, cross with pain and testy naturally, 
‘tyou’ve been a building John Dekin’s fence 
to keep his own bull out o’ my lot! What 
upon the globe did ye do that tor?” 

‘*Well, ye see, mister,” said Jim, assum- 
ing acomfortable sort of attitude, as who 
should say, ‘‘come now, let us reason to- 
gether.” ‘‘I did kinder mistrust from the 
looks o’ things ‘twas his’n; but thinks me, 
he ain’t the kind to up and do right off; he 
don’t care much ef his bull does eat up your 
wheat; I expect he’s one o’ them that did’nt 
hev a good mother. My! ef he’d ha’ had 
my mother he’d know better, ef he had ha’ 
been afool. But, you see, folks is folksy; 
they ain’t as they had ought ter be, and you 
can’t fix’em no way, reelly. I cale’lated 
that if you waited for him, the grain ’d be 
clean lost; if ye took the law on him, why 
that would be time an’ money spent, and 
the wheat had oughter be a_ growin’; 
’twouldn’t never grow without fencin’, for 
that bull’s dreadful obstropolous; and we 
hed them old rails handy. Anyway it’s 
fixed now; and ef ye want to jaw him, or 
set Squire Jinks onter him, why there’s time 
enough while the wheat’s a growin’ agin to 
satisfy ye that way.” 

‘You go ‘long,” growled the Deacon, 
fallen back on his pillow: ‘It’s a pretty 
piece o’ business to come to my time o’ life 
to learn how to handle thistles; I don’t deny 
but what I’ve learned suthin’, but I guess 
you'd better go to bed now; you’re allfired 


tired.” 
‘‘Well, I be, some,” and stretching and 


yawning, Jim obeyed. 

“That ain’t nobody’s fool!” ejaculated 
the Deacon, looking atter him; ‘‘’r if he is, 
’t’s a plaguy sight better folly than most 


folk’s wisdom.” 
There was no lawyer sent to John Dekin; 


the fence stood firm against wintry storms, 
but Jim noticed that the bull was not turned 
into that lot again; and when spring re- 
turned the grain shot up in full luxuriance, 
thick and heavy-headed; none the worse for 
its accidental pruning, perhaps all the bet- 
ter. And beside there was certainly a 
softening in John Dekin’s aspect toward his 
neighbor; perhaps not unmingled with con- 
tempt for the Deacon’s ‘‘softness;” but still 
a grain of leaven had been planted in this 
unpromising lump; time,—perhaps eternity 
only could show how it worked. So Jim 
went his way in and about Sawyer; a being 
of noaccount in the eyes of most people; 
of less than none in his own; but planting 
here and there by the wayside little seeds of 
kindness and humanity that blossomed to 
some soul’s delight and benefit. ‘She hath 
done what she could,” was the Lord’s own 
commendation, and this was the lowly meas- 
ure of Jim’s desert; but can any of us do 
more? How many of usdo as much? How 
many of the great and rich leave behind 
them a grateful record in even as many 
hearts as always remembered with tender 
affection, poor Jericho Jim. 

But it was reserved for him to do the 
great service of his life for his good old 
friends the Ellerys. It has not been declared 
to you, dear readers, any more than it was 
to Jim, that Deacon Ellery had a son living 
in a distant city, who for some years had 
never been seen in Sawyer, nor spoken of 
in his father’s house. Sam Ellery had 
been the very core of his father’s heart, to 
use the pathetic Irish phrase, and yet he 
never found it out; for with the painful 
shyness and reticence of his race and nature, 
Deacon Ellery hid this affection deep in 
silence and coldness. He was a rigid Cal 
vinist, and had striven to bring up Samuel 
in the straitest sect of that sort. Dogmas 
and doctrines are husky food for a bright, 
brave, joyful soul like this boy’s; he never 
took to them kindly; his mother’s love made 
her religion just tolerable for him, for pro- 
fessedly she held her husband’s faith. Sam 
could believe in the goodness and tender- 
ness of God when he saw and heard his 
mother; but his father’s stern and unflinch- 
ing hand closed the gates which he was most 
desirous of opening. He went away from 
home to a position in a bank in Boston, where 
he began as ‘“‘boy,” and had now arrived 
at the office of cashier. At first he had re- 
turned once or twice a year to the old home, 
to mother, and also to keep upa certain 
youthful sweethearting with Annie Palmer, 
the minister’s pretty daughter; but as he 
grew to be a man and remembered bitterly 
his father’s stern belief, he made use of his 
freedom to examine into religious faiths, 
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and naturally enough rebounded into Uni- 
tarianism. That his son shouid become a 
member of that sect in particular was the 
very gall and bitterness of iniquity to the 
old Deacon, who could better have borne 
a defection in almost any other direction; 
and in what he called righteous wrath he 
wrote a dreadful letter to Samuel, and for- 
bade him ever to enter his doors again, till 
be had repented of this great sin, and hum- 
bled himself in dust and ashes for betraying 
his Master, as the Deacon was pleased to 
style it. Although a loving and entreating 
letter trom his mother went after this ful- 
mination, and somewhat calmed Sam’s first 
contemptuous anger, and though that letter 
was answered, and a fitful correspondence 
carried on between motherand son through 
Annie Palmer, Sam accepted his father’s 
alternative, and stayed away from his home 
as persistently as the Deacon ignored him; 
for he was indeed ‘‘a chip of the old block.” 

His name was never named in the family, 
por uttered in the daily prayer, and if his 
father’s heart ever cried after him, it cried 
in silence. 

Now Jericho Jim adored the minister's 
daughter with the dumb passion of a faith- 
ful dog. It was the great joy of his life to 
have her come to the door with the milk- 
pitcher for him to fill, as she sometimes did; 
and one pleasant word or lovely smile made 
Jim happy all day. After the fashion of 
wiser folks, he paid tribute to this goddess 
continually. He brought her every wild 
flower in its season, and the rarest of all; 
he knew where the rhodora grew, and gath- 
ered its early blooms for Annie; delicate 
orchids unveiled their shy haunts for him, 
and the slight sweet flowers of spring all 
lay at Annie’s feet from her faithful wor- 
shipper. Cardinal flowers and spotless 
pond-lilies came in their season; for her he 
stored the biggest nuts, and begged the 
sweetest fruits that grew in any garden, nor 
ever begged in vain, for Jim was petted 
and privileged in Sawyer. Annie was 
mightily joked about her fervent admirer, 
but nobody evér laughed at Jim, his pathetic 
simplicity shielded him like a young girl’s 
innocence. But Annie knew very well that 
this poor boy liked her, though not how 
deeply; and knowing, too, his curious 
power of setting people to rights, it occurred 
to her that he might perhaps pave the way 
for her lover’s reconciliation with his father; 
for the careless admiration of the Deacon’s 
son had long ago deepened into love, and 
Sam Ellery had been many times to Sawyer 
to see Annie Palmer since he finally left his 
father’s door; and now they were soon to be 
married, and Annie longed with all her 
heart to have peace between father and son. 

One July evening, just at twilight, Jeri- 
cho Jim arrived at the door of Parson Pal 
mer’s house with the milk for Sunday, which 
was always carried round Saturday night, 
and also with a pail of fresh lilies from 
Warren pond. 

Annie came out to take them, fresh and 
cool as their spotless blooms herself; her 
dark hair waved above a sweet, colorless 
face, and her clear, sad, hazel eyes looked 
at Jim both gratefully and wistfully. 

“O Jim! thank you! these are so lovely! 
Jim, there is one thing I wish you could 
help me about?” 

“Tl do anything I can in the natur’ of 
things to help ye, marm, as sure’s you're 
born,” he answered to the half question. 

“J do want so much to have Deacon 
Ellery make friends with his son.” 

“Why, he hain’t got any!” said Jim, with 
simple confidence. 

“Yes he has, Jim; he has indeed; but 
they haven’t spoken for years.” 

“Sho now! that are can’t be; guess you 
dreamed it, Miss Annie. Why, Deacon 
Ellery’s a good man; a Christian cretur as 
ever was; can’t be; somebody’s ben a—” 

“Annie!” called Mrs. Palmer, evidently 
in haste; and Jim drove off, feeling in an 
uncertain sort of way as if he hadn’t heard 
or ought not to have heard such things about 
his best friend, even from the adorable 
Annie. But the thing worked in his feeble 
head, and as ‘‘Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” and sometimes do good 
service by their folly, so Jim plunged into 
the middle of things the very next morning 
as he was brushing the shoes for church- 
going, while the deacon read over his 
Sunday-school lesson by the window. 

‘Say! you hain’t got any son, have ye, 
Deacon?” 

The old man looked at Jim with an air of 
terror as well as wonder, and turned pale as 
ashes. 

“Yes, I’ve got a son,” he answered, me- 
chanically. 

“Why, I hain’t never seen him!” ex- 
Claimed Jim, as if still he scarcely believed. 

“He has not been at home for five long 
years, Jim; heis a prodigal who filleth him- 
self with husks,” solemnly replied the Dea- 
con, who had somewhat recovered his poise. 

“Well, why don’t ye fetch him home ’nd 
give him suthin’ better to eat?” 

The Deacon stared at Jim, but could not 
answer. 

“What's he ben an’ done anyway?” went 
on the simple torturer. ‘‘Killed anybody? 
stule anythin’?” 

“No! no! no!” ejaculated the Deacon, 
Taging inwardly between the persistency of 
his questioner, and the impossibility of ex- 
Plaining to him the reason of Sam’s banish- 





ment. Perhaps, too, the reason why this 
was so difficult to explain, began to wrestle 
with his conscience. 

“Well, I’m dretful sorry!” said Jim, 
musingly. ‘‘My daddy, now, was a poor 
cretur, drunk mostly; but he was real good 
tome. I’m glad he wa’n’t no better, mebbe 
I shouldn't ha’ ben good enough for him to 
speak to, too.” 

The Deacon ceuld have struck Jim, who 
went on brushing the shoes as seriously as 
if they were an algebraic problem. 

‘Well, Jim, the fact is, he didn’t believe 
in the Bible, Sam didn’t.” 

‘Poor cretur! poor cretur!” said Jim, 
warming into sympathy at once. ‘Well, 
Deacon, ye know what you was a readin’ 
about to me last Sabba’ day; a tryin’ to 
drive inter my head ye know?—takes a lot 
o’ time to drive anythin’ into a fool’s head; 
but 1 can’t disremember that, ’twas so kinder 
marciful like, bout how the good Lord for- 
giv’ them fellers that killed him, cause he 
said they didn’t know what they was adoin’. 
Mebbe your Sam don’t; what ef ye was to 
take him to Sabba’ school, an’ larn him bet- 
ter? You tell me where he stays, an’ I'll go 
fetch him.” 

Jim was in eager earnest; his eyes were 
lit with unusual rays, and one hand held 
awkwardly out toward the Deacon; but the 
old man could not answer; he stumbled 
away to the bedroom and fell on his knees 
by the bedside. What he said to God is 
not for us to know; what he did, was to 
write a letter that very night to Samuel, 
and beg him to come home to his old father 
and his loving mother. 

As for Jim, the matter passed clear out of 
his oddly made up mind; he had satisfied 
himself the Deacon had a son, the immedi- 
ate curiosity was at rest. He did not see 
Annie Palmer the next day; in fact, so in- 
conscquent were his mental processes when 
under the external excitement, he did not 
once think of what she said to him; but 
only missed her as he would miss sunshine, 
or fire, or food; for Annie had become a 
necessity to the largest share of his nature, 
—his heart. 

A week after, Mrs. Ellery came out into 
the garden where Jim was weeding. 

“O Jim,” said she. ‘‘My dear son, my 
Sam, is coming home to-morrer; and goin’ 
to be married.” 

“Well, I’m glad on’t,” cheerfully an- 
swered Jim. 

**Yes, he’s a comin’ home to-morrer. I 
hain’t sot eyes on him this five year an’ 
more; and a Thursday he’s a goin’ to be 
married to Annie Palmer.” 

“Q Lord!” said Jim, with a gasp; but the 
good woman did not hear him; heart and 
head were full of Sam, and she turned and 
went into the house. 

Jim did not comein after milking that 
night; the Deacon found him curled down 
in a corner of the barn. 

“TI guess I’m sick,” was all he said; but 
somehow he reminded the Deacon of an old 
dog he once had, that was mortally wounded 
by accident, and stole in that very corner 
to die. There was the same hurt, protest- 
ing look in both pairs of eyes. 

They took Jim into his own room, and 
in a day or two he was better, but never 
well again; he lived a few months, feeble, 
patient, smiling, and doing all he could. 
The only queer thing about him was that 
he never asked to see Annie Palmer, or 
even spoke her name again. Sam went up- 
stairs to see him, but Jim was asleep, he 
said, and he wouldn’t wake him. Perhaps 
Deacon Ellery, being a reticent man, never 
told his son how much he owed to the poor 
fool. Annie forgot him, too, probably; 
but what can you expect of a happy young 
bride? When winter came Jim went. Dr. 
Green said the cold was too great for such 
state of vitality; perhaps it was. However 
that might be, one starry and splendid 
night a quick flash sprang into the languid 
eyes. ‘‘Mother!” he said, with an accent 
of rapture, and Jericho Jim was goneto the 
Jerusalem above.—Sunday Afternoon. 


HUMOROUS. 
In Spain at a dinner party the oldest lady 


is always seated first. In other words, she 
is the senior-eater (senorita) of the occasion, 


‘He waived his adieux,” as the country 
editor remarked of a subscriber who had 
skipped out over-night, leaving his creditors 
in the lurch. 


“My dear,” asked Mrs. J. of her husband, 
on coming home from church the other 
day, ‘‘what was the sweetest thing you saw 
in bonnets?” ‘‘The ladies’ faces,” was the 
bland reply. 

Poetry and Prose —She was searching 
over the golden leaves which the frosts of 
October had detatched from the stiffened 
twigs. Her auburn hair took on the gilt of 
gold as the bright sun streamed down over 
chimney and roof and tree top, and the ten- 
der lines around her mouth deepened as she 
whispered, ‘‘O golden leaves! your life is 
typical of—” At that moment her mother 
came down to the gate, sleeves rolled up, 
and her large red hands hiding the view of 
the back yard. ‘‘Pawing over them leaves 
agin, are ye?” she exclaimed, as she caught 
sight of the sentimental maiden. ‘‘Well, 
now, you trot in here, and wash out the rest 
of them colored clothes, or I'll paw you, I 








will!” ‘‘Yes, mother dear, but those gol- 
den—” ‘Trot, I say! Good bar soap is 
the goldenest thing in the market, anda 


than all the 
nd the gentle 


wash-board costs more monc 
yaller leaves on the street.” 
maiden trotted 





A negro preacher at the South, and in the 
course of his sermon he gave this capita! il- 
lustration. He was preaching about the 
parable of the ten talents, and frequent! 
interrupted himself to lean over his pulpit 
and shout impressively—‘*‘ You see dat, brud- 
der! You see dat, sister! it say ebery man 
and it mean ebery woman too—ebery man 
his work, not every man a work or ebery 
man some work, but so to speak,—as | said 
befor’, my hearers,—ebery man his work. 
Now, my bredderin, don’t be a wrappin’ up 
your talent in a napkin, ‘cause the good 
.ord didn’t gib you ten talents,—remember, 
my breddren,—remember my sisters, dat 
nae can’t all be lighthouses. Lem me il- 
ustrate: Onse dere was a meetin’ in a old 
school-house; dere warn’t no light. Bime- 
by one brudder came in, he lit a taller can 
dle, itdidn’t gib no light at all; but bime-by 
anudder came in, and he lit a candle and 
bime-by dere was a hundred taller candles 
an’ dey gib as much iight as a lighthouse, 
see ebery one was only a taller candle. 
3reddren—sisters—you can all be taller 
candles, an’ inthe end”—here he gave a 
broad encircling sweep of both arms, 
‘*You'll a!l be approbated into the kingdom 
jus’ as if you was all lighthouses.” 


New Music Books '! 











Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $8: Bds. $2.60. 
r. Clarke's celebrated ‘‘New Method for Reed Or- 
gans’’ is universally recognized asa standard book 
for instruction, A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed, will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


a H. CLEVELAND, Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 

This is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of ‘‘Chesterfield’’ treatise on etiquette and good man- 
ners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges. Just the book for GOSPEL TEM- 
PERANCE MEETINGS. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), 
continues the good work of supplying the best music 
at the lowest price. Twenty pages of choice music in 
each number, selected from Ditson & Co's ,valuable 
copyrights. 


TEE 


Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each 
of which has 80 pages, full Sheet Music Size, and 
contains an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all of the 
best and most pleasing character. The Composers 
are the most popular and successful ones in the coun- 
try. The following are favorite Collections: 


H H By Jutius B b taini 
Fairy Fingers, 20°charming'and casy Waltzes 
Schottishes, Polkas, &c. 
Contains 25 fine and easy piano 
Pearl Drops. pieces by Kinkel, Coote, Mack, 
&c. Capital for learners. 
Hin Fi electi f pi ie 
Brilliant Gems. of caey meatum dimcutty. by 
PacuER, ALLARD, KUNKEL, and others. 
H Contai ite - 
Pleasant Memories, sictsct iano musics 
moderate difficulty, and by 14 different composers. 
: H A llecti f ital 
Fireside Echoes, sone: sndchoruses vy 10 of 
the best composers. Price of each book, $1.50 


Boards, $2.00 Cloth. 
Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books. 


A most attractive Song is, ‘‘I'll be watching for you 
at the Window” by C. M. Pyke, 40 cts. It has a fine 
picture title, as hasG. D. Wilson's new Polka Rondo, 
called ‘‘Dancing on the green,” (60 cts.) which is gain- 
ing a deserved popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & C04. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 


New York. Phila lyl 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


ETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Donen, 








MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 





a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
$6 free. Ad‘rs H. Hatiett & Co., Portland Me. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size, Alsotin 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 18767 
1y25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, = 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or vee’ 
y 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOENL GOLDTRWATLIT & Ca 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baflled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 

= PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 








GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheuin, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 


worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 
Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Bri 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CoULTEB & Co., Chicago. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

32 Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


- A YEAR. Agents wanted Lusi- 
2 ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J.WOBTH & CO., 8t Louis, M 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, April 27, 1878. 








All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial manggment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and sepeting to the 
business gy ae of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. es GH in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This ange 
should be made the first or second week after the 








money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
fration of their subscri ntlons and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 27, and 28, commencing Mon- 
day afternoon at 2.30 Pp. M., and continuing 
on Monday evening at 7.30 P. Mm. 

Also, in same place, Tuesday morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, at 10:30 4. m., 2.30 
P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 

Further particulars will be given hereafter. 

JuLIA WARD Howe, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex, Com. 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


Lower Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Wednesday evening, May 29, at 7.30 P. Mm. 











THE WIFE’S PROPERTY—THE HUSBAND'S 
VOTE, 


In the story of the white man and the 
Indian who went hunting together, under 
the agreement that there should be an equal 
division of the game, when the day was 
over, the ladian had shot a turkey, and the 
white man a squirrel. The white man mak- 
ing the division, said with great appearance 
of fairness: ‘I will either take the turkey 
and you may have the squirrel, or you may 
take the squirrel and I will have the tur- 
key.” To which the Indian replied, ‘‘That 
sounds fair, but somehow you always get 
the turkey and I get the squirrel.’”’ 

Just so is it, in whatever form the rights 
of men end women come up. The vote 
goes to the man. 

This was illustrated in Rhode Island this 
winter. In that State a property qualifica- 
tion is required of $134, or a rent of $7, of 
all foreign-born male citizens, to enable 
them to vote. But many men voted who 
had no property, whose wives had the req- 
ulsite amount. Hence the question arose, 
whether an impecunious husband had a 
legal right to vote, on account of the prop- 
erty of his wife. To settle the question the 
Governor applied to the Supreme Court. 
That august body returned an answer which 
filled nearly a column and a half of the 
Providence Journal, where it will be pre- 
served as history, a proof of the humiliating 
position forced upon women by a solely 
masculine law-making power. 

It is impossible to transfer to our limited 
space the whole long answer of the Court. 
A few extracts will be given to show how 
the law and the public opinion reflect each 
other. 

The Providence Journal gives the whole 
under the head, ‘‘The Right of a Husband to 
Vote on His Wife’s Estate.” Reply of the 
Supreme Court to an Inquiry of the Gov- 
ernor. The Conditions that Govern in the 
Premises,” as follows: Zo His Excellency 
Charles C. Van Zandt, Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations: 

We have received from Your Excellency 
a communication requesting our opinion 
upon the following question, to wit: 

“Can a husband, under the State Constitu- 
tion, Art. II., Sec. 1, be entitled to vote by 
virtue of any — or interest which he 
may have as husband in the real estate of 
= and if so, under what circumstan- 
ces 

We think it proper, in giving our answer 
to this question, to give the reasons also on 
which our answer rests. This will oblige 
us to go back to the doctrines of the com- 
mon law, which previous to 1844 was the 
law that determined the right of the hus- 
band in the property of his wife in this 
State. 

The answer of the Supreme Court goes 
on at length to recite, how the common 
law gave all the property of a wife to her 
husband; how by the birth of a child ““Mar- 
ital right expands into an estate for the life 
of the husband, and becomes more inde- 
pendent and indefeasible. Indeed it has 
been held that, after the birth of issue, the 
husband becomes solely seized of a freehold 
estate in his own right, and that the interest 
of the wife is a mere reversionary interest, 
consequent upon his life estate. 
decisions on this point are not uniform,” . . . 

Probably the decisions were not uniform 
in all such cases, because there was a dim 
recognition of the injustice of making a 


But the | 





husband the sole owner of the property of 
his wife, for no other reason than because 
she was the mother of a living child. 


The answer of the Court continues. ‘The 
question submitted is therefore in effect 
whether a married man, who is qualified by 
age, residence and citizenship, can vote as 
tenant by marital right or by courtesy initi- 
ate, on the real estate of his wife, under the 
Constitution, Art, Il, See. 1. Under that 
section no one has aright to vote unless— 
to quote the words of the section—he is 
‘really and truly possessed in his own right 
of real estate... of the value of $134 over 
and above all incumbrances, or which shall 
rent for $7 per annum over and above any 
rent reserved, or the interest of any incum- 
brances thereon, being an estate in fee sim- 
ple, fee-tail, for the life of any person, or an 
estate in reversion or remainder, which 
qualifies no other person to vote.’” 


The italicised words are to the voter, 
what the turkey was to the hunter. 


The answer continues to show that by the 
Constitution and by the election law it was 
the uniform practice under that law to per- 
mit a man to vote on his wife’s estate of in- 
heritance, if of sufficient value, after the 
birth of issue capable of inheriting it. 

The Constitution was doubtless adopted 
under that understanding, which we think 
was entirely correct. The Constitution, as 
will be seen, is not less liberal in this re- 
spect than the election law. We think, 
therefore, there can be no doubt that an 
estate by courtesy initiate, as it existed at 
common law, may be a sufficient real estate 
qualification under our Constitution, Art. 
11., See. 1. 

Perhaps it may be suggested that a mere 
tenant by marital right cannot vote under 
Art. II, Sec. 1, because that section requires 
that the bpm claiming to vote shall be 
‘possessed in his own right,” whereasa ten- 
ant by merital right is held to be seized 
jointly with his wife in her right. The difi- 
culty is, however, merely verbal. The 
words, ‘‘in her right,” are used not so much 
to describe the character of the estate as of 
the seisin of tenure thereof. 

Here again is the turkey. But the answer 
of the Court quoting the change in the com- 
mon law, which gave a wife the right to 
the rents and profits of her own property, 
puts again into enduring type the shameful 
fact that this very law made it impossible 
for a wife to have the profit of her property 
until she had given written notice that the 
rents &c. were to be paid to her. 

Under every shape which the law took, 
the husband held and exercised his right to 
vote if his wife had the legal amount of 
property on which he could claim that right. 
But on Dec. 2, 1872, the General Statutes 
introduced an important modification by 
enacting that the real property of a married 
woman ‘‘shall be absolutely secured to her 
sole and separate use.” Still husbands who 
had no property continued to vote on that 
of the wife. Hence the present application 
to the Supreme Court. The reply is char- 
acteristic, and is in substance that the hus- 
band is still a tenant by the courtesy, and 
so entitled to the use of his wife’s property 
when she is dead, and hence has a right to 
vote on it while she lives. They sum up as 
follows :— 


In regard to the estate by marital right 
there is more doubt. The estate by marital 
right was clearly not sufficient to qualify 
under the old election law, for under that 
law the estate was required to be ‘“‘at least 
an estate for a person’s own life.” In the 
constitution, instead of this, the require- 
ment is simply an estate ‘‘for the life of an 
person.” The change is significant. It 
was evidently intended to extend the electo- 
ral right. It evidently extends it to the 
owner of an estate pur autre vie. But if 
that was all that was intended, the change 
was of trifling importance, for the estate 
pur autre vie isof rare occurrence. The 
estate by marital right is an estate for the 
life of one of two persons, that is to say, of 
the one of them who dies first, and it is 
therefore within the description of an estate 
‘for the life of any person.” We think it 
is fair to presume that the question of extend- 
ing the electoral right to tenants by marital 
right was considered, when those words 
were adopted by the framers of the consti- 
tution; and, if it was then considered, we 
can hardly conceive that the words would 
have been adopted, if they were not de- 
signed to embrace the estate by marital 
right as well as other estates for life. We 
think, therefore, that the estate by marital 
right, as it existed at common law, may also 
be a sufficient property qualification under 
Art. II, See. 1. 


‘In conclusion, to answer the question 
submitted to us briefly, we would say: 

‘1. Any husband who married his wife 
previous to Dec. 2, 1872, and whose wife 
acquired the property on which he claims 
the right to vote previous to Dec. 2, 1872, is 
entitled to vote under Art. II., Sec. 1, if he 
is otherwise qualified and if the property is 
a freehold estate of the value prescribed in 
the Constitution, whether he has had chil- 
dren by his wife or not. 

“2. Any husband married since Dec. 2, 
1872, or whose wife has acquired the prop- 
erty on which he claims the right to vote 
since Dec. 2, 1872, is entitled to vote under 
Art. II., Sec. 1, if he is otherwise qualified, 
and if the property is an estate of inherit- 
ance of the value prescribed in the Consti- 
tution, provided he has had issue ty his 
wife capable of inheriting it, but otherwise 
not.” THomMas DURFEE, 

W. 8. Burces, 
Exisua R. Porter, 
CHARLES MATTESON, 


Thus Rhode Island, while denying the 
ballot to the industrious and thrifty wife 
who has saved $134, makes her industry the 
means by which a shiftless or dishonest 
husband shall still have power to retain the 
laws which exclude her, but bring him 
the right to vote. Is it right? L, 8. 





CONTRACTS BETWEEN HUSBAND AND 
WIFE. 


The bill to make conveyances, gifts and 
contracts legal between husband and wife, 
after occupying a large part of three ses- 
sions of the Senate, passed that branch of 
the Legislature on Monday, the 22nd, and 
was sent at once to the House, under a sus- 
pension of the rules. 

Opposition came in various forms. Sen 
ator Merriam, of Worcester, offered a sub- 
stitute bill, providing that all wearing ap- 
parel, ornaments, religious emblems, and 
the like, given by a husband to a wife, with 
no intent to defraud creditors, shall be the 
property of the wife. This substitute was 
rejected. Senator Russell, who is opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, spoke earnestly in sup- 
port of the bill, and showed the injustice 
done to women under the present law. It 
seems strange that this senator cannot see 
that the crowning injustice to Woman is dis- 
franchisement itself. In a case of such 
grave moment as that under discussion, 
Woman can have neither vote nor voice, be- 
cause she is disfranchised. She must in 
every case accept as her law the pleasure of 
men. Nothing can be so unjust, as this ab- 
solute withholding of the exercise of power 
over all her interests. 

Senator White, of Plymouth, took the 
side of the present law, and argued that the 
danger of fraud and injustice to creditors, 
and to the women themselves, would be 
greatly increased by the passage of the bill. 
Senator Brown, of Berkshire, also spoke 
against the bill. Senators Ely and Ropes 
spoke with considerable detail in favor of 
the bill, which was also supported by Sena- 
tors Beal and Coffin. The vote was taken 
by yeas and nays on the question of reject- 
ing the bill, as follows:— 


Yeas—abbott, Breed, Brown, Gilbert, Hayes, Mer- 
riam, White, of Suffolk, and White, of Plymouth—8. 

Nays—Adams, Barton, Beal, Burrage, Coffin, Day, 
Ely, Flatley, Gogin, Gregory, Hull, Hodges, Palmer, 
Ropes, Russell, Swett, Truell—17. 


Senator Sherman, yes, was paired with 
Senator Gardner; and Senator Bishop, yes, 
with Senator Cate. The bill was then or- 
dered to a third reading. 

On Wednesday, April 24th, the House 
Judiciary Committee reported a new draft 
of the Senate bill relating to conveyances, 
gifts, and contracts between husband and 
wife, which limits conveyances from hus- 
bands to wives to wearing apparel and per- 
sonal ornaments necessary for the personal 
use of wives, and allowing these articles to 
be their separate property. Upon the bill 
thus curtailed of its essential value, the final 
vote of the House is yet to come. It is pos- 
sible that a majority of that body, though 
refusing the vote to Woman, may yet, in the 
exercise of their sovereign power, graciously 
secure to the wives in Massachusetts the 
legal right to their own clothes and orna- 
ments. Shall we say, ‘‘Small favors thank- 
fully received?” 

The ‘‘Woman question” has been before 
the Massachusetts Legislature this winter in 
the form of the rights of widows, the hours of 
labor in factories for women, the right of tax- 
paying women to a voice in regard to their 
own taxes, Municipal Woman Suffrage,’ an 
amendment to the State Constitution so that 
all women may vote on the same terms as 
men, and the legalizing of contracts between 
husband and wife. But from the discussion 
and final settlement of all these topics every 
woman is excluded as completely as she 
could be if they were of no possible interest 
to her. This fact alone ought to be a con- 
vincing argument in favor of the enfran 


chisement of women. And still we wait! 
L. 8. 
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IMPORTANT TO WIVES. 

The following important decision of 
Judge Lowell was given in the United 
States District Court in Boston, on the 17th 
inst. It establishes a principle, for which 
the women of the country will be grateful. 

H. B. B. 

Re Richards : ex parte Richards.—Petition 
for proof of a debt by a wife against her 
husband’s estate. The husband conveyed 
to his wife some property in Pemberton 
Square in the year 1869. A number of 
ag after he went into bankruptcy, and 
nis wife sought to prove a claim against his 
estate for the income of the property as her 
separate income. A decision has been ren- 
dered in favor of the petitioner. In his 
opinion, the judge says an interesting ques- 
tion of evidence arises as preliminary to the 
decision of the merits. A statute of the 
United States declares that no witness shall 
be excluded in any civil action because he 
is a party or interested in the issue to be tried, 
with certain exceptions, and that in all oth- 
er respects the laws of the State in which 
the court is held shall be the rules of decis- 
ion as to the competency of witnesses in the 
courts of the United States in trials at com- 
mon law, in — and admiralty. R. §., 
sec. 858. Under the last clause it has been 


held that a party to the action may be com. |- 


pelled to testify as a witness for the other 
party when the State laws so provide. In 
bankruptcy the creditor has always been a 
witness in his own case to a greater or less 
extent, and in our practice, to all intents and 
purposes, I am of opinion that in bankrupt- 
cy acreditor, though a wife of the bank- 
rupt, is a competent witness. The case is 
free from any éndicia of fraud. The hus- 
band’s separate property was very large, and 
his solvency undoubted when the deed to 
his wife was made. His business was some- 
what fluctuating, but on the whole appeared 
to be prosperous, and so late as 1873 his 
share of the profits for the preceding year 
was $95,000. Upon the evidence I think it 





was the agreement of the parties from and 
after June, 1870, and not before, that the 
separate income should remain her proper- 
ty, but Ido not find those circumstances 
which would authorize me to add interest 
upon these items. The debt is admitted to 

roof for $20,300. B. L. M. Tower for 
Mrs. Richards, and R. D. Smith for the as- 
signee. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, at the Home, Warrenton Street, regu- 
larly once a month devotesan evening to the 
discussion of topics of permanent or pres- 
ent interest. They always, on these occa- 
sions, have read, a little paper called 7he 
Lamp, which is filled with prose, poetry, 
wit, wisdom, and grave discussion, all very 
creditably prepared by the inmates of the 
Home. After the paper comes the topic of 
the invited guest. Last week, I was invited 
to speak to them on Woman Suffrage. The 
parlors were well filled, and when, at the 
conclusion, Miss Burke, the President of the 
Club, asked those in favor of Suffrage to 
rise, nearly all rose, and those who did not, 
with good, intelligent faces, looked as 
though all they needed was a little more 
time to consider the question. So the leav- 
en spreads. At Groveland, Dr. Deborah 
Drury, assisted by Mrs, Coburn, had ar- 
ranged a meeting for Monday evening, the 
22nd. Arrived at the depot, the last car- 
riage departed, and there was no sign of any 
meeting. But while I pondered, up came a 
small woman with brisk step. It was Mrs. 
Coburn, who took me to her house, made 
me comfortable, and in the little Methodist 
church, where a house full of people (the 
largest audience of the season) had gathered, 
she introduced me to Rev, Mr. Booth, the 
pastor, who in turn kindly introduced me 
to the audience. With earnest and sympa- 
thetic faces, they listened through the hour, 
and then gave a contribution of about $4. 

At the close, the Representative of that 
town, who in the Legislature, voted for 
Woman Suffrage, invited me to his house for 
thenight. Here I found an intelligent wife, 
and a pleasant group of children, in a home 
which, standing high on the hillside, looked 
out over the beautiful rolling country and 
a long, sweeping curve of the Merrimac 
River. 

It never seems quite right to tell to the 
public, even the pleasant things we see in 
the private homes where we happen to be 
guests, but I am greatly tempted to let my 
readers have a glimpse of the little girls, 
one nearly eight and the other five years 
old, who, sound asleepand invisible when I 
arrived, tapped at my chamber door in the 
morning to ask if I were ready for break- 
fast, and there they stood before my delighted 
eyes, small of their age, clad so comfortably 
loose and neat, chirping like birds all their 
little interests, as they escorted me to the 
breakfast, and then these little mites disap- 
peared to make toast for the family, which 
in due time appeared nicely browned and 
appetizing. I shall long keep the pleasant 
memory of this interesting family group. 

The next evening, the meeting was to be 
at West Newbury. It was pitch dark when 
Dr. Drury, who had come all the way from 
Haverhill, delivered me safely to a hospita- 
ble shelter. Here, too, the vestry of the 
church was well filled, and a most satisfacto- 
ry interest was manifested, even by the boys, 
who were as quiet and attentive as could be 
desired. After the meeting, which had 
been called to order by Mr. Lane in a cor- 
dial and friendly manner, a number of 
women gathered around to express their 
sympathy and concurrence, in a cordial 
spirit that did one’s heart good. 

A number of copies of the Woman's 
Journal were distributed, and eagerly taken, 
and the proposition made to organize a 
Suffrage Club. Good will come of this 
meeting. At the home of my hosts, I found 
two venerable people with cheery hearts, 
taking up their daily duty with higher cour- 
age and better performance than many 
younger people do. Their only son was 
killed in the war, and on the wall hunga 
picture of the lofty Nevada Mountains and 
the town below them, where their only 
daughter lives. Left alone in their old age, 
they take no time to pine; but these two 
brave people take care of themselves and 
two or three others; and besides, work at 
making combs, which is one of the indus- 
tries of the place. Their vigorous strength 
and continued capability is proof of the 
value of the education of the hand, and was 
a most delightful contrast to the limp con- 
dition of so many young people of the pres- 
ent time. Their pleasant good-by, and 
their cordial invitation to come again, were 
almost as good as that from one’s own 
parents. 

Senator Haydn Brown, of this town, 
each year while he was Senator, voted for 
Woman Suffrage. The seed-sowing in 
West Newbury will be sure to come up. 

L. 8. 
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“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 


Dr. Marie E. Zakrzrewska, on ‘the 21st 
inst., at 4 Park St., 3 Pp. M., gave a very 
original and lucidly expressed paper on 
‘Domestic Help,” based upon the ground,— 
“That there is such constant complaint of 
the inferiority of domestic labor,” that the 
question resolves itself into, —‘‘How shall we 
secure good, efficient help?” 





‘The importance of this question,” urged 
the doctor, “is far greater than at first sight 
may appear: for not only the comfort of 
the lady who keeps house, but also her 
health, and consequently the health of her 
children, are widening out from this; that 
of society at large depends upon a well- 
planned, well-conducted house-keeping. [| 
consider this matter ‘‘how and where” to 
get good domestic help, as difficult to solve 
as the problem between labor and capitai. 
lt is a subject of national economy, and 
really as much a political one as the other, 
To me, this evil of inefficient help is a cause 
of disease, just as much ass foul atmosphere 
or impure water.” To remedy this state of 
things, the speaker proposed that in a 
country as politically free as this—so totally 
different from all uther other nationalities in 
its objects, aims and educational advan- 
tages—‘‘that this principle of freedom, of 
liberty, be introduced into our households.” 
That the present system of servants be abol- 
ished, and that we hire our help to come to 
us for such hours as they are needed in 
their different departments, and go away 
when their work is done. The doctor's 
idea being freedom for all and ownership 
to none, she would have this relation of 
employer and employed a business transac- 
tion, with help trained for the different 
classes of society and for their different de- 
mands, thus ensuring by this means ‘‘inde- 
pendence of feeling and liberty of action,” 
and placing the two parties—the mistress 
and maid—in their true relations, by the 
former so arranging her household that 
liberty is secured to all its inmates, and the 
sovereignty of the individual recognized, 
In summing up, Dr. Zakrzewska said: 
‘The future, I know, will solve the problem 
fully; itis not a revolution to be brought 
about at one stroke, but to be lived into 
gradually, without any sudden subversion 
of existing habits. This revolution will be, 
no servants at all; that is, nobody bound to 
be in subjection to another; in other words, 
we must come back to a more natural order, 
where the vital principle—liberty of the in- 
dividual—is fully preserved. I call it a 
‘natural order,’ from the fact that we find it 
existing in some countries inhabited by un- 
civilized nations.” This proves but a very 
incomplete synopsis of a most highly sug- 
gestive subject. If given again, let all hear 
it who can. Harriet Cissy, M. D. 
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ART IN ST. LOUIS. 


Nothing perhaps so touches the popular 
heart and yet is so little understood, as the 
artist’s life. That fine element into which 
he must enter ‘ere genius be born of the 
spirit; that ideal spiritual realm he traverses, 
wherein material forms are as types only of 
that mysterious inner meaning whose lan- 
guage he translates, must however be to the 
world only a debatable shadow land, from 
which fairer sounds steal and floating forms 
of beauty rise,—visions and melodies felt, 
but never seen. The brush of the artist isa 
magic scepter crowning nature’s pictures 
with immortality. 

The artist, as the poet, lives in his art, 
and loses in it his individuality, till the pic- 
ture becomes a vital portion of his expressed 
power, and the art and the artist are one. 

The heavenly voices within impel him to 
labor. For the glory of the invisible he can 
renounce all the world can offer. Can re- 
nounce? Rather he must renounce it. An 
irresistible inner impulsion forces him to 
his work—a work that the law of his being 
compels him to undertake. ‘The deep, 
inborn claim of the whole spiritual nature 
will not go unanswered. The unrest of 
genius is the anticipation of this.” 

To see a picture, or, indeed, any work of 
art truly, one must enter into that psychol- 
ogical state out of whichit grew. Pictures, 
like persons, are individual, with this advan- 
tage on the side of the picture, that in it we 
have the concentrated, summed-up expres- 
sion only at rare moments depicted upon 
the individual. In Harding's gallery, in this 
city, the first picture inviting the attention 
of the visitor, is “Sappho,” from Carl 
Guthers. 

It is a life-sized figure, and is represented 
as poised on the Leucadian Rock ready for 
her leap into the sea: 

“Dark Sappho! Could not verse immortal save 

That breast imbued with such poetic fire?” 

Now Sappho was a respectable married 
woman, the wife of Creolas of Andros;—a 
woman of letters, too, but from some unac- 
countable vagary of the feminine heart she 
became enamored of a youth, Phaor, for 
whose sake she embraced this tragic fate. 
Unfortunately for Sappho, she lived in 
Greece, 600 B. C., instead of inthe United 
States, 1877 A. D.,and was thereby debarred 
the rights of enjoying communion of souls 
with her affinity. 

The pose of Sappho in this painting is 
magnificent. With one foot lifted in the 
act of springing, emotion itself seems caught 
and portrayed. The face is a curious in- 
tense study. It seems a picture painted by 
the inner rather than the outer vision; it 
proves the artist to be a psychologist as well. 

The paintings of the‘‘ Waking of Spring,” 
and ‘‘Ecce Homo,” by the same artist, 
were on exhibition at the Centennial 
Exposition last year, and on the ‘‘Waking 
of Spring” Mr. Guthers took a prize. This 
painting is one of rare and absorbing beau 
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ty, a picture whose marvelous color and 
wonderful delicacy of conception linger in 
the memory of all who behold it. 

While the “Sappho” of Mr. Guthers is a 
strong, passionate, intense conception, and 
the ‘‘Waking of Spring” a delicious, idyllic 
vision of beauty, his ‘‘Ecce Homo” is suffi- 
ciently different to almost stamp it as the 
work of another hand. At first, one is dis- 
appointed. It is only the countenance of a 
refined, thoughtful man. A grea: light 
breaks over you, and you see in it an expres- 
sion of heavenly calm, of divine peace. 
Then you see it is not the mere calm of 
quiet, but the peace that follows overcoming, 
the calm that follows such anguish as makes 
pale the sun. It is one of the very finest 
and most spiritual insights an artist ever 
caught, and it is a picture that has a myste- 
rious power of evolving from the mind of 
one whostudies it, the same train of concep- 
tions that must, in the mind of the artist, 
have preceded its creation. 

‘‘Cleopatra’s Barge,” from Guthers, isa 
fine study. It is successful in one of the 
most difficult technicalities of painting, the 
rendering of a surface of water. A depth 
is easily expressed, but an extent of surface 
is difficult to depict. 

Two paintings now on exhibition at 
Harding’s from the studio of Gault of New 
York. long hold the picture lover. One is 
“The Old Homestead,” a leafy-green work 
whose beauty grows upon one as he studies 
the wonderful effect of the foliage there; 
and the other, its companion-piece, is the 
“Crystal Pool” of the Adirondacks, a quiet 
little gleam of water, lying low between the 
hills, crowned with the glory of autumn 
foliage, and mirroring back every grace of 
floating clouds, producing a rare and ex- 
quisite effect. Mr. Gault excels in these 
quiet scenes, in portraying the deep repose 
of nature, and in the depth and delicacy of 
his coloring he suggests Allston. 

The study of Carl Guthers is in Wash- 
ington University, and Mr. Guther’s services 
have been secured by Prof. Ives, the princi- 
pal of the art department, to render especial 
assistance to students of high art. 

Prof. Ives has inaugurated a noble and 
elevating work in St. Louis, He is an artist 
who loves his art for its own sake. In the 
Academy of Design, he last year offered free 
instruction to a class of ladies, of which 
generous offer forty-two availed themselves. 

The method of Prof. Ives is to give the 
foundations of art culture alike to all; then, 
as the pupils evince a practical or «esthetic 
taste, Prof. Ives leads them to mechanical 
draughts and practical representations, or 
into the ideal world of beauty—to ‘‘the 
consecration and the poet’s dream.” Dur- 
ing the year just closed, Prof. Ives has given 
a series of thirty ‘‘Lessons and Lectures 
upon Art,” which has perceptibly elevated 
the picture standard of the art-students at 
the University. No benefactor is like him 
who exalts life to a finer spiritual medium. 

“Plant a poet's word, even, deep enough 

In any man’s breast, looking presently 

For off shoots, you have done more for the man 

Than if you dressed him in a broadcloth coat 

And warmed his Sunday pottage at your fire” 

A painting, ‘“The French Town,” recently 
completed by Prof. Ives, is attracting much 
attention in this city. 

When in Paris two years ago, Prof. Ives 
one morning strayed into an old cathedral, 
and caught a-glimpse of a nun at her devo- 
tions in one of the arched recesses. As she 
rose from prayer, a pair of doves flew by, 
and as she saw them—the two together—all 
the woman’s unsatisfied heart, all the long- 
ings for life other than a cloistered chamber, 
all the long, lonely years of repressed 
dreams came back to her and mirrored 
themselves in her countenance. 

Prof. Ives made a charcoal sketch of it 
on the’ instant, from which he has since 
completed’ the picture in oil. 

The art school at Washington University 
has taken foremost rank. 

LILIAN WHITING. 

Jefferson§ Barracks, St. Louis, Mo, 
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WOMEN IN JAVA. 





An English writer thus gives an insight 
of Javanese custom toward women of high 
rank, which is in striking contrast to that 
of continental Asia and to Mahometans in 
general :— 

The degree of emancipation “eres by 
Javanese ladies was ney illustrated 
during an interview most politely granted to 
us by the sultan of Djokjokarta. Attired 
according to etiquette in full evening cos- 
tume, although it was an early hourin the 
morning, we were conducted by the Dutch 
officer in command of the sultan’s horse- 
guards into the inmost court of the far- 
spreading kraton, or palace enclosure, with- 
in which three thousand people reside. Ex- 
cept a few sentries, and one or two officials 
stripped tothe waist in Javanese court fash- 
ion, not a man was visible in any of the 
squares through which we passed, and 
when we reached the audience chamber 
there sat his Highness, without courtiers or 
attendants; but, to our extreme amazement, 
six charming young ladies were seated in a 
row on his left hand. We scarcely ventur- 
ed to look at them, unveiled as they were, 
but our Dutch friend, after introducing us 
to the sultan, with whom we shook hands, 
quietly remarked, ‘‘Now you must shake 
hands with the princesses, with all of them; 
they expect you to do so, 

Fresh from Indian durbars, where a mere 
allusion to the invisible occupants of the 
zenana would be a breach of decorum, we 
could hardly trust our eyes and ears; but 





each young lady held out her hand with a 
pleasant smile, and we were afterwards seat- 
ed between the sultan and his blooming fam- 
ily of daughters. Attendants, literally 
crawling upon the floor, now approached 
the august presence, bringing tea, which 
was dispensed to us by the royal damsels, 
almost as if we had been in an English 
drawing room at five o'clock in the after- 
noon. Unfortunately our conversation was 
somewhat restricted, as the English idea 
could only reach the Javanese mind after 
undergoing four translations, either oral or 
mental, through the obliging Dutch captain, 
who interpreted in French and Malay. 
Meanwhile, the sound of music attracted 
our attention, and the sultan courteously 
suggested that we might like to see a little 
more of his palace. We found that the 
music proceeded from a large open pavil- 
ion, where the queen, or principal sultana, 
was engaged in superintending a dancing 
lesson. The pupils were the daughters of 
court dignitaries and nobles, more than 
twenty in number, all very young, and evi- 
dently taking the greatest pains in the per- 
formance of their graceful position drill. 

The dancing was accompanied by singing 
and by the pleasing notes of the gamelong, 
which may be described as the Javanese 
pianoforte, played by women seated on the 
floor, and producing a liquid melody pecu- 
liar to itself, and very different from the 
harsh discordance of Oriental music in gen- 
eral. The youthful figures of the girls in 
their bright and elegant drapery, their earn- 
est faces aud elaborate movements, together 
with the melodious orchestra, combined to 
render this by far the most pleasing nautch 
which I have yet seen anywhere in the East, 
although it was merely a private perform- 
ance of beginners. The queen was seated 
on the floor beside a low table, playing at 
cards with her maids of honor, and received 
us most graciously, inviting us to inspect 
everything, even to his Highness’ private 
apartments, and in fact to make ourselves 
gnite at home. The whole affair was like 
a scene out of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” and 
we almost expected to be addressed by one 
of the sultan’s many large dogs, or the tame 
crested pigeons as heavy as hen-turkeys. 
We were three European gentlemen alone 
(for the sultan did not accompany us) in a 
zenana, received by the inmates with friend- 
ly, unembarrassed politeness, and allowed 
to wander at will through marble halls 
open on all sides to the light of day. There 
were no lattices, no veils, no guards, not 
even any duennas, for all the ladies were 
young, and many of them very good-look- 
ing. 
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“OVER-CAREFUL MOTHERS.” 


I am always sorry to see such advice to 
mothers as that given under the above cap- 
tion in the last Woman’s JouRNAL. A 
thousand children die every year as the re- 
sult of just such treatment, where one is 
‘killed off” by being ‘‘wrapped up” in cold 
weather. Every mother ought to know that 
one mode of treatment will not apply alike 
to the vigorous and the delicate child. A 
sufficient quantity of ‘‘wrapping” thorough- 
ly to protect the entire body from the severe 
cold of winter never injured any child. Do 
not ‘‘take the tippet off that boy’s neck,” 
while the winds are chilling; and, when it 
is milder, substitute something lighter in- 
stead of suddenly throwing it off. My own 
boys live and thrive under the tenderest 
care; one was a very delicate babe, and 
is now in his teens, while many a stout, 
hearty boy has since then been laid in our 
cemetery because he was so robust that he 
‘‘did not need to be protected” from inclem- 
ent weather. 

Mothers, take care of yourchildren while 
you have them; of your boys as well as 
girls, though a thousand sneers about your 
“petting him like a baby” are bestowed for 
your motherly devotion. Your boy will be 
none the less sturdy, brave and robust, be- 
cause he is comfortably clothed during every 
season of the year; and will be much more 
likely to live to be a strong, energetic man. 

A Puysician’s WIFE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


On our eighth page, the article heated 
‘Resistance to Taxation,” by Sarah E. Wall, 
of Worcester, Mass., deserves a careful 
reading. 

Rev. Olympia Brown will receive the 
best wishes of all her friends, in her new 
parish in Racine, Wisconsin, which is united, 
hospitable, and well-to do, 


The Red Ribbon Song Book, by our well- 
known correspondent, Kate Harrington, 
contains twenty-eight songs, and is sold for 
ten cents by John W. Langston, of Keokuk, 
Iowa. 


It is said by some women, evidently en- 
vious of the woman’s wealth and thoroughly 
business qualities, that Myra Clark Gaines 
never removes her bonnet except when 
going to bed, and that she dons it in the 
morning before she does her shoes or dress. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and her husband 
D. P. Livermore, sail this morning at 6.30, 
in the Batavia. Their address abroad will 
be McCalmont Bros. & Co.,15 Philpot Lane, 
E. C. London, England. Mrs. Livermore 
intends tosend occasional letters to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 


Our Editorial contributor “T. W. H.” is 
to sail from New York on Tuesday next, in 
the steamer ‘‘Nevada,” for Liverpool, in 
order to spend some six months in Europe. 
He will furnish a farewell Editorial, next 
week, after which there will be a brief pause 
in his communications, until they are re- 
sumed from the other side of the Atlantic. 





On Sunday evening, in Boston, a gather- 
ing was held in the parlors of John J. Cod- 
man, on Columbus Avenue, in honor of the 
one hundred and sixth anniversary of the 
birth of Charles Fourier. Among those 
present were a few of the original members 
of the famous Brook Farm community, also 
others at present interested in similar move- 
ments. 


The daughters of Chief-Justice Chase, 
while the world chose to regard them only 
as women of fashion and society, while they 
presided over their father’s house and en- 
tertained his many illustrious guests, were 
never without their choice masters and chos- 
en personal studies. If they were their 
father’s housekeepers, they were no less his 
chosen companions and friends. 


Mr. Tennyson is making his usual visit 
to London, and going more or less into the 
world. He has been gratifying his friends 
by reciting, in many different companies, 
his ballad of Sir Richard Grenville. This 
he does very finely, when in good voice; his 
deep tones and skillful elocution adding a 
new music, and, perhaps, a better modu- 
lated rhythm, to the wilfully rough measure 
of that stirring lyric. 

Among the pictures on exhibition in the 
Art Club, 64 Boylston Street, is a life size 
portrait of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, by 
Frank Duverneck. It is owned by Dr. 
Marie E. Zakrzrewska, who ordered it that 
she might preserve the likeness of the first 
woman physician, for those who come after 
the present workers for the elevation of Wo- 
man. Dr. Blackwell and Duverneck met 
in Meran, Tyrol, in May last, and the picture 
was executed with great care. Dr. Zakrzre- 
wska intends to retain the portrait during 
her lifetime, and then to present it to the 
New York Medical College and Infirmary 
for Women and Children, which Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell largely helped to establish. 


Don Cameron will not marry a second 
time, because he has not one of the most 
perfectly ordered homes in Washington. 
His daughter of twenty is not onlya Juno 
in strength and grace, but, as he tolda friend 
but a few weeks ago, ‘‘She has absolute con- 
trol of everything concerning the home, the 
education and care of the children. She 
came down here by herself, hired the house, 
selected all the servants. She manages 
everything, manages it perfectly, and I have 
no household care whatever.” If it all slid 
naturally upon these graceful shoulders of 
twenty years,no wonder ‘‘Don”’ has the fig- 
ure, look and manner of ayoungman. To 
look upon him, it seems impossible that he 
has seen even forty years. 


Much of vhat passes for ‘‘loyalty” in 
England seems to Americans absolute snob- 
bery. During the marriage service last 
Wednesday, when Miss Hannah de Roths- 
chiid was being transposed into the Count- 
ess of Rosebery, and the whole congrega- 
tion was kneeling devoutly in prayer, the 
Prince of Wales tried to slip in like an or- 
dinary mortal conscious of being late. The 
moment he was espied, the public forgot it 
was acongregation assembled in the Church 
of England, and rose en masse to its feet, 
causing quite a disturbance in the midst of 
the solemnity, and began courtesying and 
whispering until H. R. H. found shelter 
*ueath the ample shadow of Lady Coutts 
Lindsay’s wing. 

Noting the adverse vote of the Rhode Is- 
land Legislature on the Woman's petition, 
the Providence Journal states the fact thus: 
“The committee on education, having con- 
sidered the various petitions for Woman 
Suffrage, reported a proposition for an 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
that unmarried women and widows shall 
have the same right as men t¢ vote on prop- 
ositions to impose a tax or appropriate 
money. After a prolonged discussion— 
sometimes grave and sometimes otherwise— 
the question was taken upon submitting the 
proposition to the people, and it was not so 
submitted, the vote standing nineteen yeas 
to thirty-five nays. If a moderate measure 
like this fails to command the support of 
one-third of the House, there is no hope for 
the petitioners in this General Assembly.” 


Story’s last study is of Deborah, the 
prophetess, the mother in Israel, ‘‘that great 
dame of Lapidoth.” It promises to be one 
of his grandest works. She is seated; her 
right hand and arm are raised in command. 
She is ordering Barak to encamp on the 
broad summit of Tabor. The mantle cov- 
ers the head and throws a heavy shadow 
over the deep-set eyes and broad brow. The 
face is stern,and its expression recalls to you 
her scornful reply to Barak when he said: 
“Tf thou wilt not come with me I will not 
go.” ‘‘Thou, O Barak, deliverest up mean- 
ly the authority which God hath given thee 
into the hands of a woman! Neither do I 
reject it. But the victory shall not be at- 
tributed to thee, because Sisera shall be de- 
lived into the hands of a woman.” Her 
prophecy was fulfilled. Sisera perished 
among ‘‘the oaks of the wanderers,” in the 
tent of the Bedouin Kenite’s wife. 


Lecky, in his recent history of England, 
makes a statement which is of profound in- 
terest and significance to New England, in 
wich a similar result of the growth of a 
manufacturing population begins to appear. 
*Tn England, it was not till about 1724 that 





the passion for gin-drinking appears to have 
infected the masses of the population, and 
it spread with the rapidity and the violence 
of anepidemic. Smallas isthe place which 
this fact occupies in English history, it was 
probably, if we consider all the conse- 
quences that have flowed from it, the most 
momentous in that of the 18th century—in- 
comparably more so than any event in the 
purely political or military annals of the 
country.” And again< ‘‘From the early 
years of the 18th century, gin-drinking has 
never ceased to be the main counteracting 
influence to the moral, intellectual, and 
physical benefits that might be expected 
from increased commercial prosperity.” 


Civil service reform which even Gail Ham. 
ilton will find it hard to pick a flaw in, was 
illustrated yesterday in the President's nom- 
ination of Ada C. Sweet for another term as 
pension agent at Chicago. This young 
woman succeeded to the place, upon the 
death of her father from old war wounds 
about four years ago. She organized the 
office, with its dozen or fifteen clerks and 
annual disbursements of over two millions, 
upon a strictly business basis, and stead fast- 
ly refused to have any politics mixed in, 
This of course seemed stark madness to the 
political managers, who had always regard- 
ed the establishment as an important part 
of the Illinois machine, and they have been 
trying hard ever since to recover their old 
hold upon it. As a last desperate resort 
they cultivated a movement for another 
woman candidate, hoping to stir up a femi- 
nine war so fierce that peace could only be 
restored by compromise on a man, but it 
was no go. If it is feminine politics in the 
White House that gives such appointments 
as this, let us have some more of it. 


Josiah Quincy thus speaks of the advan- 
tages of co-operative loan associations. ‘Of 
these there are nearly five hundred in the 
city of Philadelphia. Their deposits are 
five times greater than those in the savings 
banks, and during a quarter of a century 
there never has been a failure in one of 
them. ‘They are safer than savings banks, 
inasmuch as the managers are chosen annu- 
ally by the depositors, as these have a direct 
pecuniary interest in the safety of the in- 
vestments, as these never have large amounts 
of money on hand to tempt swindlers or 
speculators, and as the books are always 
accessible to the depositors. To depositors 
they offer security, a large rate of interest 
and the power of withdrawing their money 
with its accumulation at any time on a short 
notice. The experience of the ten associa- 
tions in this State, after only eight months’ 
operation, show that the results here will be 
as favorable to persons of moderate means 
as they have been in Philadelphia, where 
they have given to working-men sixty thou- 
sand independent homes. ” 


The shooting of an actress in Pawtucket, 
R. I., by a fellow actress, is a startling il- 
lustration of carelessness in the public au- 
thorities, and of want of common regard for 
human life upon the part of the public. 
That such a performance should be tolerated 
is incredible. One woman placed an apple 
on her head, and another fired a bullet at it 
from a musket, and killed her. The attrac. 
tion of such an act was the mortal peril of 
the victim. It was an utter and wanton 
trifling with human life, which should not 
have been allowed to occur more than once, 
and the homicide is a serious reproach upon 
the authorities of the town. The catastro- 
phe should serve to call public attention 
more closely to such risks, and to regulate 
exhibitions more stringently. Cock-fights 
and other tortures of brutes as amusements 
are illegal, and the same care should be ex- 
tended to human beings. Men and women 
may be hired or forced to take the most 
perilous risks for the public entertainment, 
but there is no sounder principle than that 
which authorizes legal interference in such 
cases.—JTarper’s Weekly. 


The daily newspapers of all our cities 
rarely contain less than half a dozen such 
cases as this, from the New York World of 
April11. “On Wednesday, the sudden death 
of Augusta Breitenstein, aged twenty-eight, 
wife of Lucas Breitenstein, a lager-beer sa- 
loon-keeper at No. 610 Grand Street, was re- 
ported to the police. Yesterday it was as- 
certained that the woman had committed 
suicide by taking arsenic. She had been 
married six years and was the mother of 
three children. A few days ago her hus- 
band thrashed his son Fritz for a petty fault, 
and Mrs. Breitenstein disapproved of the 
punishment. Up to the time that she took 
poison she and her husband were on bad 
terms and she appeared very despondent. 
Wednesday morning, in the presence of her 
brother, Gustavus Schlemm, she took the 
poison in a glass of water. She then asked 
her brother to notify her parents of her 
death, and said that she was tired of life be- 
cause she had had a quarrel with her hus- 
band. She died in great agony. An in- 
quest was held and a verdict of ‘suicide’ was 
rendered.” It is not likely that a truer ver- 
dict might have been ‘‘Driven to despair and 
insanity by the brutality of her husband.” 
Yet some women still say--‘‘We have all 
the rights we want.” 


Thirteen years ago, a young married wo- 
man, living with her husband in Lenawee 
County, Mich., discovered that her hus- 





band’s sister was attempting to po'son her 
father. By the advice of her husband, she 
kept silent; the three were tried for attempt- 
ed murder; the guilty woman, who had at- 
tempted the deed, turned State’s evidence, 
and her brother and his young wife were 
sentenced to State’s Prison for life. Five 
years after, the man, for whose sake this 
young woman preferred a prison for life 
rather than betray him, was pardoned and 
married again. After an incarceration of 
twelve years, tardy justice has been done 
to this poor woman, whose only crime 
consisted in concealing her knowledge of a 
crime, by a pardon. Her name is Orilla 
Smith, and we refer to the matter as an in- 
stance of man’s inhumanity to mankind 
that makes the heart bleed. How long she 
might have remained immured, like many 
another victim of judicial cruelty and injus- 
tice, friendless and forgotten, with no one 
in the outside world feeling sufficient inter- 
est in her fate to make an effort for her re 
lease, if it had not been fora kind-hearted 
man by the name of Tabor, who secured 
her pardon through the purest motives of 
human charity, we do not care to think.— 
Milwaukee News. 


In Paris, an actress of great beauty, prom- 
ise, and virtue, has just had a part which 
had been assigned to her taken away, be- 
cause, according to the plain-spoken direc- 
tor, ‘‘she could not provide herself with the 
dresses and jewels necessary to the person- 
age she had expected to represent.” Being 
a young woman of spirit, the actress has 
brought her case before the critics, inquir- 
ing if it was fair that an actress should be 
driven off the stage because she preferred 
poverty and virtue to infamy and riches. 
The case is not yet settled in the public 
mind, and meantime the respectable critics 
have returned to their arguments in favor 
of making theaters supply the ladies who 
act in them with wardrobes, and thus do 
away with a fruitful source of corruption. 
To make women who receive 500 francs 
monthly, purchase adress which costs 2000 
francs, once in three weeks, is a proceeding 
which the public, now that it understands 
it, seriously objects to, ‘‘Why,” says a 
prominent and influential writer on theatri- 
cal topics, ‘‘when managers are willing to 
spend 100,000 francs in preparing a specta- 
cular play filled with stupid and nonsensical 
couplets, should they not be glad to expend 
the same sum on the production of a witty 
and brilliant comedy?” 


One result of the stay-law so hastily en- 
acted by the Massachusetts Legislature in 
the interest of the savings banks, is the dis- 
tress occasioned to that class of depositors 
upon whose homes the ‘“‘stayed” banks hold 
mortgages. Several instances of peculiar 
hardship have come to notice. In one case 
a poor woman, a widow, who had mortgaged 
her house to a savings bank for $1500, had, 
by much self-denial, deposited in the same 
bank $500 toward redeeming her home. The 
bank lost the confidence of its depositors, a 
“run” was made upon it, and the stay law 
applied. The woman was called upon to 
pay the mortgage; she set about to raise 
$1000 among her friends, and asked to have 
her deposit of $500 put to her credit in the 
matter of the mortgage. The bank people 
ruled that they could not do this, as the stay 
law forbade their paying out but ten per 
cent to each depositor, and therefore all she 
was entitled to was one-tenth of her deposit, 
or $50. The woman, being unable to meet 
her note, is to be sold out of house and home. 
To meet and remedy just such cases as these, 
Representative Noyes has proposed that a 
bill be passed, providing that savings bank 
depositors whose estates are mortgaged to 
the banks in which their money is placed, 
shall have their deposits set off against the 
amount due under the mortgages. 

“Some figures of working-girls’ pay came 
privately to my notice the other day, which 
show how unattainable the Stewart Hotel 
is to a large class, for whom Stewart might 
have provided a home if he had had the 
sense to put up a suitable building. Every 
lady living in one of the large cities has no- 
ticed the cheap and ready made suits for 
women which are everywhere for sale. 
They range in price, as Iam informed—I. 
don’t pretend to know—from $10 to $20. 
They are swiftly made up, of course, but 
the material is heavy, and it takes probably 
four hours steady work on the machine to 
put one of these suits together. Will it be 
believed that the poor girls who rack their 
bodies to pieces with this work are paid at 
the rate of ten cents asuit? At this rate 
women can earn probably twenty-five cents 
a day, or $1.50 a week. Why, the song of 
the shirt is twaddle in the face of this story! 
The sewing woman of old times wore out 
only her eyes and her hands, and her head 
and her back ached, but the sewing woman 
of the present day kills herself in a tread- 
mill. It is the old story--nothing is so 
cheap as human life. So long as women 
can be hired at this rate, not even the large 
establishments will waste money or steam 
power for their sewing machines, which « 
good sized establishment should have. And 
yet, to take a look at the other side of the 
picture, while these women are slaving for 
this pittance, families are crying out in all 
directions for good servants, to whom they 
would pay double this rate, and give a 
home and food.”—Cincinnati Gazette. 
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ANOTHER WORKINGWOMAN’S HOTEL 
WANT 


As one of the class for whose use and 
benefit the Working-woman's Hotel was 
supposed to be designed, I had long looked 
forward to the time when this great charity 
should begin its operations, as to a period 
of relief and rest—a period when my sister 
and I, hard-working-women, as we are, 
could hope to enjoy something like home 
comforts, protection, and peace, in ex- 
change for the moderate sum which we are 
able to pay. 

As a saleswoman in a ladies’ furnishing 
astablishment, working from eight A. M., to 
sight p. m., Learn $10 per week. My sis- 
ter, who isa dressmaker, receives, when she 
is employed at the houses of customers, $1.50 
per day and her board, and sometimes 
makes a little more by taking work at home. 
But, not being connected with any dress- 
making establishment, her work is not con- 
stant. There are from three to four months 
of every year when she has comparatively 
little to do for her customers, and during 
that period she makes, remakes, and repairs 
all the clothes which we both wear; and, of 
course, we can neither of us afford to go 
shabby, as we should soon lose our employ- 
ments, if we did. 

Thus I receive $520 per year, and my sis- 
ter about $300—a total of $820. 

We have for several years rented two 
rooms on a third floor in a respectable, if 
rather shabby-looking quarter, for which 
we pay $12 per month. These rooms are 
very nicely furnished with the ‘‘remains of 
beauty once admired;” the furniture long 
ago used in the dear old country home, so 
beautiful to remember. Only the carpets 
have long since worn too small for the 
rooms, and been replaced by Chinese mat- 
ting, the remnants of the carpet forming 
bright rugs, to be laid over the matting on 
Sundays and holidays and when the day's 
work is over. 

These rooms are warmed by a small base- 
burning stove, which only needs raking 
down and replenishing twice in twenty-four 
hours, and will keep a fire, without rekind- 
ling, from November till May, consuming 
about one and one-half tons of coal. By 
this fire we make our toast, and even, hold- 
ing the meat on a toasting-fork over the 
coals, as hunters do slices of venison over 
a fire in the woods, manage to cook a beef- 
steak or a mutton-chop very appetizingly. 
But our tea and coffee are made, our eggs 
cooked, our potatoes boiled or Saratogaed, 
and the soups, which we buy in cans, is 
heated over a small kerosene stove. The 
baker of whom we buy our bread will occa- 
sionally bake us a chicken or a small piece 
of beef, and we can buy canned meats and 
fruits as relishes. 

We have found that we can, by careful 
economy—notwithstanding the small quan- 
tities in which we must buy everything, 
and the consequently heavy prices we must 
pay—board ourselves comfortably for from 
$4.90 to $5.25 per week. The oil used for 
cooking and light costs never more and 
sometimes less than forty cents per week. 
Our coal and the wages of the boy who 
comes once a week to bring the coal up 
from the cellar to the box in our closet, and 
to take the ashes down, costs about $13 per 
season. It would be a little cheaper to buy 
the coal by the bushel and have it delivered 
on our floor, carrying the ashes down daily 
ourselves; but the other way is easier aud, 
for us, better. Our washing and ironing is 
done with that of the family who live on 
the floor below us; they hiring a woman one 
day in two weeks to wash for both them and 
us and to iron for us, we paying the wo- 
man’s wages, ten shillings per day, and they 
furnishing fire, soap and starch. 

Thus it may be seen that we have two 
light front rooms, warm, clean, airy, and of 
good size (the house is old-fashioned and 
the rooms are broad), over which we have 
entire control, asking no questions and be- 
ing asked none; that we can provide our- 
selves with good and nourishing, if not 
with luxurious food (we never buy anything 
stale or poor, because it is ‘‘cheap,”) and are 
dependent upon no one but ourselves, at a 
cost of about $475 per year for us both. 

Now, suppose we give up our liberty and 
personal independence, and accept the gen- 
erous charity of Mr. Stewart? We receive 
a small room, handsomely furnished—to or 
der, everything new, not one lingering asso- 
ciation connected with a bit of it. There is 
no closet and not room enough for more 
than one trunk. The outlook may be upon 
the pretty court-yard of the hotel, or it may 
be upon the Fourth Avenue railroad stables. 
We may bring our roses; but our pretty pet 
canaries must be abandoned, and even a 
globe of gold-fish would not be tolerated. 
Our sewing-machine—almost of vital ne- 
cessity to us, even if my sister did all her 
custom work at the houses of her custom- 
ers—cannot be allowed here. When we 
come home at night, tired out with a hard 
day’s work, not too weary to enjoy seeing 
friends in the evening, providing we could 
have the privilege of reclining in a loose 
wrapper on bed or sofa during their stay, 
but far too tired to enjoy dressing or sitting 
in a reception room for two or three hours, 

under Ja blaze of gas and curious eyes, 
we cannot have the indulgence of seeing 
even a female friend in our own room, with- 





out the tedious formality of asking ‘‘the 
permission of all the other inmates.” 

We are not reckless nor careless of ap- 
pearances, and we would be very thankful 
for the protection afforded by a home in a 
hotel exclusively for women; but we should 
stifle in the atmosphere of restraint and sus- 
picion implied by the last named regulation. 
Still, we might endure all the restrictions, 
if, by submitting to them, and losing our 
independence, we should be enabled to en- 
joy the luxuries of the hotel and at the 
same time to lay by a little more money 
against that “rainy day” which women 
without property, or near relatives able to 
care for them, have more reason to dread 
than any other class of persons. But alas! 
the charity we should receive at this hotel 
would be a very costly one to us. We must 
pay $12 per week for our board and room, 
with no deductions for my sister's meals 
when she works at the houses of her patrons, 
and no privilege of bringing work home or 
of using her sewing machine for ourselves 
inour own room. Thus, while our income 
would be lessened by nearly one-half of my 
sister’s earnings, or about $158 per year, our 
expenses would be increased from $475 to 
$656 per year, including the washing, which 
at the hotel is to be «an ‘‘extra,” and cannot 
be supposed to amount to less than the sum 
it now costs us. In addition to this, in or- 
der to be in keeping with our surroundings, 
our dress should be finer than it now is. 

Now, we are independent, hard-worked 
machines during laboring hours, it is true; 
but free as air when we step into our own 
two rooms. Now, after all expenses are 
paid, including dress, horse-car fares, and 
an occasional concert or theater ticket, we 
have always contrived (excepting when sick- 
ness has come in, to diminish income and 
increase expenses) to live comfortably and 
lay by $100 per year. If we obtain the lux- 
uries and protection of the iron and brick 
armed charity on Fourth Avenue, we should 
not have enough left (after paying for board 
and washing and allowing for decrease of 
my sister’s earnings) to pay the necessary 
car-fares to take us to and from our work, 
and not one penny would there be for 
clothes, 

There, doubtless, isa class of working- 
women—artists, teachers, correspondence 
clerks, editors, dressmakers, and milliners 
—who have talent enough to command the 
highest prices for their work, who can avail 
themselves of the many advantages of the 
Stewart Charity, without defrauding their 
own future or the present of those who may 
be partiy or entirely dependent upon their 
exertions for support. But for my sister 
and me, and countless others like us, who 
work hard, but lack the necessary force, or 
ability, or opportunity to push our way out 
of the ranks, there is as yet no provision. 

Is it, then, vain to hope that some rich 
man, or woman, or association, or church 
will yet give to us and our like—to us, who 
need it even more than those others—a real 
Working-woman’s Hotel? 

Let it be ever so plain, so that it is sub- 
stantial, with a plenty of plain, nourishing, 
and well-cooked food, with no unnecessary 
servants, without large mirrors or expensive 
upholstery, with larger rooms, with closets, 
with less red tape, less splendor, and less 
cost. Of course, no such hotel could be 
expected to pay an interest on the money 
expended in it; but it ought, with all the 
advantages given by associations, to be self- 
supporting, at a cost, without extras, of not 
more than $3.00 to $4.00 per week for board 
of eachinmate. If the cost is more than 
this, the institution is but pleasantly mas- 
querading when 1t calls itself a ‘‘charity.”— 
H, BE. S.in New York Independent. 
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THE FOLD OF ST, AMBROSE, 


St. Ambrose Mission isin Prince Street, 
New York. That is the street in which the 
wrestlers Bauer and Regnier have their 
arena, Where the athletes of the muscular 
wards of the city meet and box each other 
nightly under a cloud of smoke, and where 
the great bears from the Hippodrome are 
brought down occasionally for a trial at 
collar-and-elbow. The athletic arena, with 
its beer and stentorian noises, is a spot of 
sweetness and amenity compared with oth- 
ers which crowd the neighborhood, and 
which, in decency, may be no more than 
hinted at. At night the pavements are 
choked with stragglers, black and white and 
of both sexes, many of whom the police say 
have not the blessing of untarnished repu- 
tations. The dingy houses are lighted bril- 
liantly and the windows are shaded with 
curtains of startling hues. Sounds of cheap 
instrumental music and singing float up from 
the open cellar-ways, in and out of which dart 
frequent frowsy children with beer-pitchers 
and bottles; and obscure signs point out 
more obscure caverns wherein the needy 
may make shift to comfort their unburden- 
ed stomachs with five cent and seven cent 
dinners. Occasionally blazes one of those 
regal public houses, in the luminous interi- 
or of which, behind the broad, translucent 
windows, women may be seen drinking; and, 
interspersed with these, are darkened door 
ways and blinds with slats aslant, through 
which, as you go by, you know you are 
watched, for the good reason that you are 
talked to. 

St. Ambrose Mission is at No. 198. It 





is not well known, because it is not very 
old and not very large and because it is ad- 
ministered by only a single person, who isa 
woman. Although it is connected in some 
way with St. Ambrose Church—an Episco- 
pal sanctuary just around the corner in 
Thompson Street, without any steeple and 
resembling as much a granary or a stone 
garrison out of the Knickerbocker epoch as 
anything else—it does not belong to it, but 
is the labor and the property wholly of Mrs. 
Laidlaw, an Englishwoman who had some 
ideas of her own about practical evangeli- 
zation and who set these to work accord- 
ingly. A World reporter visited the mis- 
sion last evening. A little sign nailed to 
the door-post told passers-by that there was 
a reading-room inside which remained open 
till 9.30 o’clock, and a cheerful light shone 
behind the curtains in a window which 
took in the width of the house on the first 
floor—for the mission had first been the 
parlors of an old-fashioned dwelling-house 
and had afterwards servedforashop. The 
reporter knocked on a door leading from 
the side of the vestibule, and receiving no 
answer concluded that he had done some- 
thing not customary and not necessary, and 
entered without more ado. The compre- 
hensive mission lay before him. There 
were two rooms together, just as in every 
New York house that ever was built, ex- 
tending the depth of the building and with 
a pair of folding-doors, now thrown open, 
between. The place was startlingly clean. 
There were no carpets on the floors, which 
were so white indeed that any covering 
seemed unnecessary. For furniture there 
were in the front room a long table on one 
side, forty or fifty plain wood chairs and a 
sofa covered with black hair-cloth. Four 
oil lamps collected in a bracket hung from 
the center of the ceiling and sent out suffi- 
cient light to make the white walls glisten. 
Half a dozen little pictures and an illumina- 
ted motto invoking peace upon the house 
looked cheerful, but were well-nigh lost in 
the wide areas of whitewash. The table 
had a worked cover thrown over it and 
supported a tall iron lamp and a pleasant 
heap of magazines and newspapers. About 
the table a dozen men were reading. Be- 
yond, in the other room, was a cooking- 
stove, with a kettle humming upon it, a 
hundred massive coffee-cups, which were 
rattling and shining under the hands of 
two tidy young women in a corner, and a 
small table with another lamp, at which sat 
Mrs. Laidlaw, a Jady of middle age and a 
calm gray eye, contemplating her realm of 
front parlor over the edge of a missionary 
pamphlet. The whole place was filled with 
the pleasant aroma of coffee. 

Mrs. Laidlaw received the reporter cour- 
teously the while the two young women 
filled the cups with coffee and bore them in 
to the readers together with a supply of 
broad, thinly-cut slices of bread and butter. 
The reporter got a cup, too, and while he 
sipped it with the satisfaction which good 
coffee generates Mrs. Laidlaw told him the 
story of St. Ambrose Mission, the affairs of 
which, as she has administered it wholly, 
she had of course well in hand and was able 
to recount with little trouble. Every one 
of the men who were then reading and 
drinking a cup of coffee in the next room 
had been brought into the fold of St. Am- 
brose by the direct personal appeal of its 
mistress. She had gone out into the high- 
ways, had canvassed from house to house 
and followed faces in which she had seen 
unhappiness. She pointed out a face at the 
head of the table, and wanted to know if it 
wasn’t wicked. It was, but remarkably 
handsome. It was surrounded by a shape- 
ly dark beard, streaked with silver. The 
lips were thin and sensitive, and curled ina 
smile that might be either very wicked or 
the very opposite; the nose was beautiful, 
the nose of an aristocratic eagle; the eyes 
outdanced Professor Cartier, and the fore- 
head was one bald, comely and magnificent 
sweep. She said he was the wickedest sort 
of man, and had not been inside a church 
in thirty years. She came across him 
through his wife, and when she found him 
he was nigh starving, living with his wife 
squalidly in a little garret-room inThompson 
Street. He was a machinist, out of work. 
Being an American workman, he was proud, 
she said, as Satan. When she approached 
him with the suggestion that Christian help 
might be grateful to him at that time, he 
drew himself proudly up, and with an ego- 
tistical curse or two told his visitor that he 
was able to take care of himself without in- 
terference from a woman or from the 
Church. She pointed out to him delicately 
that such plainly was not the fact, and ask- 
ed him to do her the favor to go around to 
the mission and read a paper and drink a 
cup of coffee that evening. He continued 
indignant for a few minutes longer and 
then cried. The upshot of it was that he 
went to the mission, obtained work through 
the agency of the mistress and joined St. 
Ambrose’s Church out of gratitude. He 
has attended every service since, and with 
the wickedness driven out and plenty in his 
stomach, he looked contented as he drank 
his coffee and read his magazine. 

Next to the wicked man was a mild old 
fellow with a white mustache who had 
“seen better days,” and next him sat a 
young German with a high forehead and 





round, sharp eyes, who had been bred as a 
priest but who had come to despise religion 
as full of hypocrisy until he, too, had been 
turned with warm coffee and other similar- 
ly potent weapons of practical evangeliza- 
tion. All of those present had been brought 
up standing in their several] careers of un- 
happiness by the missionary of St. Ambrose, 
and supplied with newspapers, kindness, 
coffee and work. Besides, she had prose- 
lyted among the women. It is her habit to 
spend several hours every day going from 
house to house in the squalid neighborhood 
about the mission begging the women to 
attend her meetings, of which she holds 
two weekly in the afternoon. To those 
who come, she gives up-and-down lectures 
on the subjects of cleanliness and morality. 
No wonder, she teils some of them, that 
their husbandsare unwilling to stay at home 
in such quarters as they provide for them. 
Then she has each one up, telling her just 
how to avoid those faults which she has dis- 
covered in herself or her surroundings, and 
after that the coffee comes out and the com- 
pany enjoys music from a little melodeon, 
which is so small that it quite escaped the 
reporter’s mind as he was describing the 
furniture of the front parlor. Of the wo- 
men, a large class now attend the lectures 
regularly and have joined the church, and 
there are forty or fifty men who have been 
brought into the church and who make pret- 
ty constant use of the reading-room. A 
little bribe at first, the practical missionary 
says, brings them under good influences and 
then they are helped and encouraged in all 
ways possible, and after that, gratitude, if 
nothing more, leads them nearly all to re- 
main. 

The missionary said that she went with- 
out fear or scruple into the worst localities, 
and that in all her journeys she had never 
been subjected to rude treatment or met 
with vile or abusive language. She would 
do panderers the justice to say that they re- 
ceived her decently and allowed her full 
swing. Occasionally she takes ladies with 
her when she goes visiting. She took one 
with her once to an evil sort of court or al- 
ley in Thompson Street, which was literally 
overhung and choked with filthy rookeries, 
and which on account of its dark practices 
she had christened ‘‘Sodom.” When the 
lady got fairly inside the alley she was 
white as a sheet, and she told the mission- 
ary that she never expected to go out alive. 
‘Never fear,” said the other. ‘I have my 
revolver,” and therewith she smiled as the 
lady started and tapped her pocket-Bible 
with a look of reassurance. Then she 
mounted a flight of steep, dark stairs, 
whither the lady would not follow her, and 
when she returned she found that her com- 
panion had called in a policeman for their 
mutual protection. She gathered the in- 
mates of the alley, black and white, men 
and women, in the court below and lectured 
them. They lived like beasts together in 
bare and sunless and filthy rooms, she told 
the reporter, and she told them so, too, and 
she scolded them and drew pictures of a 
pleasanter life until she had the women cry- 
ing and had exacted promises from some to 
go tothe mission-house. 

The missionary stopped to explain that 
she would have nothing to do with the ne. 
groes in connection with her white charges. 
She considered negro men especial wolves 
who lay in wait. They had organized 
bands, she said, who kept a constant look- 
out for young white girls of the neighbor- 
hood. When a charwoman went out to 
her day’s work, if she left a young daughter 
at home to tend house these apprised them- 
selves of her absence through their spies 
and sent at once an emissary with a fine 
bunch of flowers in his button-hole to lure 
her way to a suppositious ‘‘party”—a sort 
of entertainment which to the young minds 
of Thompson and Prince Streets is a vision 
of unalloyed delight. The negroes are fre- 
quently successful, the missionary said, and 
seem to have a fascination for certain wo- 
men which it is next to impossible to break 
once it has sway. She sent all negroes to 
the colored church and would not hear for 
a moment of their entering St. Ambrose and 
mixing with her own white flock. Last 
the gray-eyed missionary pointed to one of 
the tidy young women then engaged in 
handing fresh coffee, and said that a year 
before she had tracked her home from the 
streets, where she had found her begging. 
She lived with her mother, who was a crea- 
ture of rags, and the two subsisted upon the 
charity that the child could pick up from 
day to day. The mother never stirred from 
her garret, and had no ambition but to eat 
and drink and sleep. The two were lectur- 
ed, induced to visit the mission under the 
bribe of hot coffee and bread and butter, 
and now the mother is a proud and self-sus- 
taining washer-woman in decent quarters, 
and the daughter is a wholesome tidy per- 
son, who says that she hopes to marry well 
and experience a prosperous career. 


LEGEND OF THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 





A lady in Brooklyn asks us what were 
the names of the ‘‘Seven Sleepers,” and 
where she will find their strange story re- 
cited. The legend is attached to a grotto 
on the southeast side of Mount Prion, which 
is a place of pilgrimage not only with 
Christians, but with Moslems. It is a deep 





cave filled with staiactites. The Christian 
tradition is that seven noble youths of 
Ephesis, named Malchus, Maximilian, 
Martisian, John, Serapion, Dionysius and 
Constantine, being Christians, and as such 
threatened with death under the Emperor 
Diocletian (A. D. 283-304) fled from the 
city with their dog to this cave, and there 
falling asleep, woke not for 230 years, which, 
on their waking, were to them as a watch 
in the night. They ventured down to 
Ephesus, where, to their amazement, they 
found the cross everywhere in honor, new 
coinage in the shops, new costumes in the 
streets, new faces, andanewtongue. Thus 
displaced and mistimed they soon died, and 
their bodies were taken to Marseilles, where 
a huge stone coffin is still shown as con- 
taining their remains, in the Church of St. 
Victor, the oldest church in the city, and 
once a Benedictine convent which dates as 
to its earliest parts from the eleventh cen- 
tury. Mohamet believed in the story, and 
has embodied it in the Koran, where it is 
told in ‘“‘the Chapter of the Cave.” The 
Turkish names of the seven sleepers are 
Jemlika, Meshilina, Mislina, Mernoos, Deb- 
bernoos, Shazzernoos, and Kephestetjoos. 
Their dog, named Ketmeha, is held in equal 
honor with themselves. All these names 
the Turks think of good omen. They put 
them on buildings by way of fire insurance, 
and on swords to prevent them from break- 
ing. Ketmeha has a place in Mahomet’s 
paradise, and at the bazaar in Ayasolock, 
on the site of Ephesus, you can now buy 
talismans engraved with his name and the 
names of his masters. The central idea of 
the legend is of all ages, from that of Dio- 
genes Laertius, who incarnated it in the 
tale of Epimonides of Crete, to that of 
Washington Irving, who embodied it in the 
story of Rip Van Winkle. One of its most 
poetic forms is that of the legend of the 
monk Felix, so gracefully put into verse by 
Longfellow.—New York World. 
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MATRIMONIAL GIFTS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 





One of the amenities of married life is 
the proclivity which affectionate wives 
have for buying presents for their husbands 
with whatsoever superfluous cash they can 
lay hands on. Some of the more tender- 
hearted of this race of women have been 
known to pinch in their own personal ex- 
penditures to purchase material for smoking- 
caps or slippers, and then to labor in secret 
over these tributes of self-denying affection. 
In fact, instances have occurred in which a 
woman has been known to fight her lord 
and master fiercely for a special appropria- 
tien to be expended in his behalf after it is 
won. As husband and wife are in truth 
one, this altruistic desire on the part of 
either to set aside for the other some article 
of luxury procured as the fruit of a little 
self sacrifice is, strictly speaking, absurd 
and unphilosophical, but is none the less 
an amiableerror. Inthe commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, however, it must take a 
great stretch of the imagination to enable a 
man or his wife to think that either is giv- 
ing the other a present, and indeed nothing 
but a state of creative innocence like that 
in which happy childhood can clothe rag 
dolls with individuality and furnish forth 
Barmecide feasts of heterogeneous splendor 
in fragments of crockery, could enable a 
Massachusetts husband or wife to keep up 
the pretense of making matrimonial gifts. 
Under the old common-law rule which ob- 
tains in that commonwealth the husband 
cannot give the wife a present. He may 
want to do so and may appear to do so, but 
the whole transaction is void. If he buys 
her a pair of diamond earrings, he has 
simply increased his own personal property, 
and flaunt them as she will, they are, like 
Miss Wiggins’s feathers, but borrowed or- 
naments. He may purchase a piano for 
her and flatter her with the assurance that 
it is her very own, but the title still remains 
in him. If he gives her money and she 
buys a new dress or a spring bonnet, she 
must wear it with the humiliating con- 
sciousness that it is her husband's property, 
and that she has no more real right to it 
than to his stovepipe or his inexpressibles. 
The gaiters that she buttons on her tiny 
feet and the corsets which she clasps about 
her slender waist are not her own. ‘‘Off, 
lendings'” her lord at any moment may 
exclaim. The design of this common-law 
rule is to prevent transfers of property 
from husband to wife for the purpose of 
defrauding creditors, and it is but little 
more than a year ago that a woman was de- 
feated ina suit against a railroad, on the 
ground that certain clothes of her own for 
the value of which she sued were bought 
with money given to her by her husband, 
and were consequently his property. Since 
then an effort has been made to get a Dill 
through the Legislature legalizing gifts 
from husbands to wives, but the measure 
has failed thus far; and the Massachusetts 
matron, when, like Godiva, she ‘‘unclasps 
the wedded eagles of her belt,” or lays her 
diamond necklace by at night, must look on 
them with the mournful conviction that she 
could not pawn themif she stood ever so 
much in need of ready cash. In such & 
commonwealth every intelligent woman 
must receive a new book or a picture or & 
piece of decorative art furniture or a Sat- 
suma bowl from her husband with a sickly 
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smile, knowing that the whole thirg isa 
hollow mockery. Every generous offering 
of marital love must be tainted with a sus- 
picion of selfish motives. That sweet af- 
fectation of estrangement and voluntary 
divorce with which married people else- 
where may for a time re-assume their old 
individuality in order to re-aftirm their re- 
ciprocal devotion by some piece of pretty 
self-sacrifice is out of the question in the 
Bay State. All the charming nonsense of 
giving gifts which you couldn't keep back 
if you tried to, is done away with. Of 
course in all ordinary cases Massachusetts 
wives, being precluded, like servants ina 
well-ordered club, from “receiving money 
or presents,” can have no money or presents 
to bestow, and it is only when a Massachu- 
setts woman has inherited or earned money 
that she can exercise towards her spouse 
the privilege dear to every feminine heart 
of bestowing a gift on the person whom she 
loves. Really it is extraordinary that a 
commonwealth which never wearies of 
complaining about its 30,000 superfluous 
spinsters should take such pains to rob 
married life of its graces and attractions. 
Perhaps the spinsters make the laws!—New 
York World. 
oo —_———- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SENATOR WADE. 


In a communication to the Detroit Post, 
Mr. G. B. Stebbins gives the following in- 
teresting reminiscences of ‘‘old Ben Wade.” 
“IT have known Mr. Wade for ten years, 
have sat at the same table with him for 
months, have been a frequent visitor at his 
rooms, and a guest at the Ohio home of 
himself and his excellent wife, and have 
spent many hours, long to be remembered, 
with him. Surely, I ought to know some- 
thing as to what manner of man he was. 
During all those years there might have been 
ascore of times or less ‘when he broke forth 
into oaths in my hearing. He was too clean- 
souled a man to be a vulgar or coarse habit- 
ual swearer. In rebuke of meanness or 
treason to humanity the expletives blazed 
out hot and heavy, as expressions of moral 
indignation; but the rare humor, quaint, 
good sense, and frank directness of his dai- 
ly talk, had no such emphasizing. His ways 
reminded me of a word in a speech of Rev. 
Owen Lovejoy, of Illinois, in a campaign 
in anti-slavery days, while he was a member 
of Congress. In addition to some criti- 
cisms on profanity, Mr. Lovejoy said, ‘I 
do not approve of swearing, but give me 
the man who swears for freedom, rather 
than the fellow who prays for slavery.’ I 
never saw wine nor spirits on his table nor 
at his room; never saw him goto a bar or 
saloon to drink, and never was told of his 
doing so by any one who ever did see him. 
During a visit at his home in November last 
he was laughing about the stories told of his 
whiskey-drinking and coarse profanity, and 
said: ‘I don't think I’ve drank the amount 
of a pint of liquor inthirty years,’ and Mrs. 
Wade, sitting by, said, ‘That is true.’ In 
Washington he kept the plain and simple 
ways of his early New England life, was 
singularly temperate in diet, had ‘early to 
bed, early to rise,’ as his motto and practice, 
and attributed his fine health largely to these 
wise habits. From the age of ten years he 
became a doubter of theological dogmas 
and authorities, and grew te doubt a future 
life—fortunately holding with grand fidelity 
to the practical duties of this. During six- 
teen winters in Washington he never entered 
achurch, simply saying, ‘I don’t believe 
hardly anything they teach and have no in- 
terest in them. For those who do believe 
itis all right togo.’ Within a few years he 
became a spiritualist, and expressed to me 
last autumn his satisfaction in the light his 
views gave him touching this life and the 
life beyond.” 
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AFFLICTION’S MOST BITTER CUP. 


Her name she said, was Amelia Sparks, 
and although evidently rather weak-minded 
she was a good-looking girl, seventeen years 
old, with clear blue eyes that looked un- 
waveringly into those of the questioner and 
seemed to be mirrors of truth. The prob- 
lem with Township Trustee King as she 
stood thus before him yesterday was what 
to do with her. She had come over from 
Terre Haute on the morning train, had paid 
her fare from that point here, and having 
some money left had expended it in a $2.50 
pair of shoes and a dozen apples. There 
she stood, homeless and moneyless, her 
purchases in her arms. Something was 
Wrong with Amelia. In the first place her 
geography was at fault. She wanted to go 
to Cairo, Ill., and had taken a wrong start, 
having turned her toes to the east when she 
Should have faced to the southwest. She 
Was sorry she had made a mistake, but she 
wanted to go some where—West Virginia 
would do; she had heard of that place. She 
wore a pair of cowhide shoes, a coarse cot- 
ton dress anda thin shawl. She had long 
brown hair, and such teeth—two strings of 
pearls in this pauper mouth. And to dis- 
turb the ,vagabond unities still further she 
showed an exceedingly pretty dimple at the 
Proper distance from each end of the pear- 
ly row. She had a kerchief around her 
throat, which she removed, showing a 
ghastly scar on her neck. The she told 
her story. About a year ago she lived in 





Cairo, Ill. Her father died there, and her 
mother married again. Amelia was found 
to be an incumbrance. She had fits; she 
had been subject to them ever Since she was 
three years old. So they brought her to 
White County, IIl., near Terre Haute, and 
abandoned her. She ‘“‘worked out,” but on 
account of her infirmity she could not re- 
main long at one place, the people, she said, 
being afraid of her, though her spasms 
were not very hard, and all she wanted was 
a room to herself when she had them. One 
day last July while trudging along a lonely 
country road near Terre Haute, being in 
search of a situation, her infirmity having 
sent her out into the world again shelterless, 
she was met bya male tramp. The poor 
girl, strong in her chastity, repelled the at- 
tack of the monster, who, infuriated by his 
failure, drew a knife from his pocket and 
cut her throat. ‘It was a deep gash, you 
see, sir,” she said to the reporter. ‘‘It cut 
my windpipe and I bled dreadfully, the 
blood running upon my hair and into my 
bosom; but I walked to a farm-house half 
a mile away and stayed there a few days, 
until I was sent to the county house, where 
I was kept through July and August. If 
his knife had only been sharp—perhaps I 
would not have been here now. Did they 
catch him? Yes, sir. He was sent to the 
penitentiary for five years. Yes, that’s all. 
I never saw him before, sir,” she said, re- 
placing the ’kerchief, ‘‘nor since.” The 
township trustee sent her to the Home for 
the Friendless.—Jndianupolis News, 
oe 


MORAL SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Senator Burnside’s bill ‘‘To introduce 
Moral and Social Science into the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia,” pro- 
vides as follows:— 

Be it enacted, etc., That the school officers 
shall introduce as a part of the daily exer- 
cises of each school in their jurisdiction, in- 
struction in the elements of social and 
moral science, including eng order, 
economy, punctuality, patience, self-denial, 
health, purity, temperance, cleanliness, hon- 
esty, truth, justice, politeness, peace, fidel- 
ity, philanthropy, patriotism, self-respect, 
hope, perseverance, cheerfulness, courage, 
self-reliance, gratitude, pity, mercy, kind- 
ness, conscience, reflection and the will. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the 
teachers to give a short oral lesson every 
day upon one of the topics mentioned in 
section 1 of this act, and to require each 
pupil to furnish a thought, or other illus- 
tration of the same, upon the following 
morning. 

Sec. 3. That emulation shall be cherished 
between the pupils in accumulating thoughts 
and facts, in regard to the noble traits pos- 
sible, and in illustrating them by their daily 
conduct. 








PHONETIC EDUCATOR. 


Devoted to Correct Spelling, Good Reading and 
Speaking, Rapid Writing and General Self-Improve- 
ment. 

The Epvucator isa monthly periodical, issued es- 
pecially for the purpose of promoting, in a practical 
way, a knowledge of what is known as the Spelling 
and Writing Reforms. It embraces the use of an en- 
larged alphabet, both printing and script, capable of 
properly representing the accurate pronunciation of 
the English Language; and also the adoption of a 
system of Shorthand, based on this enlarged and phil- 
osophical alphabet. Each number consists of twelve 
pages, of two wide columns each, printed mostly in 
the new, or phonetic spelling, including an inset of 
Sone SamGaenany photo-lithographed pages of Phono- 
graphy. 
. The Phonetic Alphabet is one upon which a great 
deal of study and experiment have been bestowed, 
both by scholars and artists in the production of sym- 
metrical forme that should be harmonious with the 
letters in the old alphabet, and produce an orthogra- 
phy so similar tothe ordinary spelling that any one 
who can read the old spelling can also read the new, 
with the least possible hesitation. The reading of a 
periodical of this kind, fora year or two, will give 
any one a better knowledge of the pronunciation and 
structure of words, and more correct habits of enun- 
ciation, than he could ever attain by reading ordinary 
print. 

The Phonography employed *s substantially the 
same as that now used by the inventor of the art, 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, of England, but further simplified 
and rendered more serviceable to the reporter of 
rapid-speaking Americans, by the adoption of the 
best features of the most expert reporters in this 
country, thusmaking it truly an Eclectic System of 
Shorthand. It differs so liitle, however, from the 
several styles of Phonography now in use in both 
England and the United States, that any one familiar 
with either style can — read, and with but little 
practice write, this greatly improved style, upon 
which it is believed all American writers can heartily 
unite. 

The Learner’s Department, equivalent to three 
pages of the ordinary phonographic magazines, is in- 
terlined with a key in common print, which renders 
ita pleasant exercise to read; and this key becomes 
also a very convenient exercise for writing, since, 
being in close juxtaposition with the phonographic 
forms, errors may be readily discovered and corrected. 

The Reporter's Department, covering the same lib- 
eral space, is written in the briefest style of the ver- 
batim reporter, and is furnished with a key on the op- 
posite page, the two constituting both a reading and 
a writing exercise, with a ready prompter to correct 
errors in either. 

PHONETIC LESSONS IN GERMAN. 

By the use of the Phonetic Alphabet, the teaching, 
or study, of German and other foreign languages, 
may be relieved of almost half its difficulties. For 
the purpose of demonstrating this fact, and giving to 
thousands of young men, and young ladies also, who 
may desire to obtain some practical knowledge of the 
German language, the opportunity to do so, arrange- 
ments have been made to give a series of familiar 
lessons in the pages of the Educator. The interlin- 
ing of the German text with the pronunciation in 
phonetic spelling, and a translation in common print, 
will render the study easy and rapid, without the aid 
of a teacher. 

Exercises in Reading, Declamation, and Dialogue, 
for the use of advanced pupils in schools and acade- 
mies, will be given to pupils in each number, inclad- 
ing such instructive and entertaining reading as will 
be an aid to education and general improvement. 

_ {Friends of a Philosophical Alphabet, a Ra- 
tional Orthography, and a Perfected Shorthand, are 
earnestly solicited to give a supporting patronage. 

TERMS.—Per year, in advance, $1.50; clubs of 
four, $5.00; specimen copy. 15 cents. 

Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom a 
commission of 25 cents will be allowed on each year- 
ly subscription. Advertisements, of an unexcep- 
tionable character, will be inserted at ten cents per 
line of space (three-colaumn measure.) 

ELIAS LONGLEY, Editor, Cin., Ohio. 


A. LONGLEY, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. ae watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 








THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Howe, 

Lucy Srone, 

H. B. BuackweE 1, 

T. W. Hieerxson, 

Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
’ 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No, 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received, 


Crus Rarres.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00, 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JournaAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Georner WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorcE F, Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by GeorcE WILLIAM 
CuRTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hieetn- 
8ON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL, 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Jonn Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WENT- 
worts HigGInson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic, by 
Hon. Georce F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 


On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JourNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 


Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address WomaAn’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 
P. O., Boston. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly24 MASS, 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle , Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 

PROF. H. COHN, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Schcenhoff & Moller, and 

University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 

(ee Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 





} Principals, 





G Ti Tene worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs Trug & Co., Augusta, Me 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 


OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A —- oy education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and wy wy ae of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural IHis- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept 1, Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
CUSHINGS & LADD. 


ly7 
Salary. 8 wanted to sell 
Eraple Goods yg cee No ——e 
xpenses . Permanent emp! 
ment. aes 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
SPLENDID 


FLOWERS!” 


All Strung Fieate, each labeled and deliv 
i. Largest assortment. Low prices. 
e have been in business 24 5G and guarantee 

















satisfaction, Our stock of 


comprises all desirable varie- 
ties, and contains none but mature plants. 
rchaser’s choice of & for $1,0r 13 for 2. Our 
new /llustra‘ed Hand- Book, sent free, contains name 
d description of each plant,with instructions how 
ccessfully 
URSERIE! 


esend 


an 
tocultivate su . Hoopes, Bro. & THOMAS, 
RRY HILL N West Cues Pa. 








ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE. 
Price, $1.25. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.”’ 


POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination. Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, no echo of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wouder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"— Geo, Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.'s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs. Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. ... . We have no hesitation in say 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”"— The 
London Tatler. 


THOREZAUV’S LIFE. 

By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius, 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author's unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston, 1y14 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 





SHtO$ 20 Kiiiede sno eee eer sree 
Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
= 3 equal inducements as a route of through 

ravel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands contennsty at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
=e the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road- a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in al] important cities and 








towne, 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agen 


0.8. HALDEMAN, New Engiand Agent,=~ 
=n = 203 and 205 Warhingtor Street, Boston, Mase. 
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RESISTANCE TO TAXATION. 
LETTER FROM SARAH E. WALL. 


“Render unto Cwsar the things that are 
Cesar’s,” were the words once uttered to 
me by one of America’s most distinguished 
colored citizens, a man who in his own per- 
son had successfully resisted that other 
teaching which it has been sought more 
strenuously to impress on the public mind, 
viz: that as Paul sent back Onesimus, there- 
fore slavery existed by right divine. 

Thus in every phase of human govern- 
ment we find a claim set up for it as a sym- 
bol of the divine, each in its turn teaching 
us, as its pillars of unrighteousness are 
shaken, that it is indeed the letter that 
killeth, but the spirit that giveth life. In 
the present instance, however, the reverse 
of this is true, for it is the spirit that killeth; 
the spirit of the old common law, which 
obtains over the written law of the land. 
‘Cesar has his rights. If I make a con- 
tract with him, I am in duty bound to ful- 
fil its obligations.” 

The theory of our government, according 
to the preamble of the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, is to secure the existence of the 
body politic, defined as ‘‘a social compact, 
by which the whole people covenants with 
each citizen, and each citizen with the whole 
people, that all shall be governed by certain 
laws for the common good, and not for the 
profit, honor or private interest of any one 
man, family, or class of men.” Then 
again, the Bill of Rights expressly declares 
that ‘‘every individual of the society has a 
right to be protected by it in the enjoyment 
of his life, liberty and property according 
to standing laws, for the expense of which 
he is obliged to contribute his share, but no 
part of his property can, with justice, be 
taken from him, or applied to public uses, 
without his own consent, or his representa- 
tive in the legislature.” In part II of the 
Constitution and the amendments following, 
is distinctly defined the one qualification 
which totally debars Woman from the ex- 
ercise of the right of Suffrage, and there- 
fore from entering into any contract with 
Cesar. Taken in connection with the 
clauses just mentioned in Part I or Bill of 
Rights, she is not a subject of taxation in 
the meaning of the constitution. 

In the years 1855, 6 and 7, I sent memo- 
rials to the legislature of Massachusetts, 
asking for the right of Suffrage, all of which 
were received with ‘‘respectful considera. 
tion,” the last being presented by the late J. 
M. Earle, then senator from this city, whose 
motion to print was carried, and to which 
two hearings were afterwards granted, 
where addresses were made by some of the 
most distinguished speakers of that day and 
this. The question was presented in all the 
bearings which it is possible to do to-day, 
and with the same result; ‘‘leave to with- 
draw.” 

That was twenty years ago, before women 
had achieved their varied successes in the 
newly-tried fields of art and science, litera- 
ture and law, before they had consecrated 
their time and talents, health and strength, 
to the service of their country on its battle- 
fields, before they had emerged from the 
barbarism of the old common law which 
placed the person and property of every 
married woman under the almost unlimited 
control of her husband, were he heathen or 
Christian. 

In the next year, 1858, I first took the 
ground of practical resistance to taxation. 
Suddenly roused froma state of the most 
profound ignorance and indifference on the 
subject, I was as suddenly convinced that 
the shortest and most effectual way to secure 
the equality of Woman before the law was 
that embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and maintained in our own Bill of 
Rights. 

Glancing backward through English his- 
tory, the parent of our own institutions, I 
found the same principle pervading the 
whole, dimly revealed at first, but gathering 
more and more volume, until it burst upon 
the astonished gaze of the world, an efful- 
gent radiance of a new idea, that all true 
governments must rest for their support on 
“tthe consent of the governed.” Floating 
down through the century, it has been the 
theme of orator and poet; every boy in 
school has been taught to sound its praises, 
every girl to listen to its soul-inspiring 
strains. What wonder, then, that the lis- 
tener has sought a voice, and that the suc- 
cessors of Abigail Adams and the other 
Mrs. Adams whose name is not known, 
should wake the slumbering echoes of the 
past, and demand a full and complete rec- 
ognition in the government that has taken 
more than a thousand years to experiment 
upon the safety of entrusting power in the 
hands of those to whom it was fully com- 
mitted in theory on the 4th of July, 1776? 

lt is said of the wife of Samuel Adams, 
the man whom Massachusetts has delighted 
to honor as her most fitting representative 
of the revolutionary epoch, that while he 
devoted himself to politics, it was chiefly 
through her industry and economy that the 
family was supported. ‘And yet this good 
and true wife, to whom not merely her hus- 
band, but the community, stood thus in- 
debted, has attracted so little the notice of 

biographers, that we are unable to give her 
name.” 

What right had the State of Massachu- 





setts to place his statue in the memorial 
hall of the nation’s capitol to command the 
homage of all future generations, if not also 
to commend him as an example worthy of 
all imitation? However others may regard 
it, it is to me the most beautiful statue, and 
symbolizes the highest idea yet presented 
within those stately walls. Lincoln im- 
proved the opportunity forced upon him by 
the stern necessities of war to give freedom 
to a race, for which he will receive the 
gratitude of millions yet unborn. Adams 
made his opportunity to impart a new sig- 
nificance to the human soul which acknowl- 
edged no law-giver but God, no sovereignty 
but that of mutual dependence. He saw 
clearly the magnitude of the principle in- 
volved, when the British parliament re- 
served the right to tax the colonies on the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, and refused to par- 
ticipate in the rejoicings of the colonies on 
that event. In vain his friends expostu- 
lated with him to consider his own private 
fortunes; to him all was secondary to the 
new born spirit of liberty and independ- 
ence, which, speaking through those marble 
lips, like Michael Angelo’s imprisoned 
angel, the calm, majestic, self-reliant atti- 
tude seemingly ready to defy a world in 
arms, indicates pretty clearly the typical 
meaning of the words, ‘‘Both regiments or 


none.” 
He did not stop to parley with the royal 


governor on the expediency or folly of allow- 
ing the colonists to manage their own affairs, 
to decide when or how they should vote, to 
counsel submission until the people should 
be sufficiently enlightened -to act wisely, or 
the British government convinced of its 
own unrighteousness. 

The old British monarch, born a tyrant, 
and educated into the divine right of kings, 
could neither comprehend the principles of 
a representative government, nor the innate 
sense of justice born into a race of independ- 
ent thinkers. He wanted money, and he 
thought it would be a politic step to taxa 
yourg and growing colony, for had he not 
protected it? Why should they not have 
helped him to bear his burdens in carrying 
on his wars, as well as the women of this 
country, who in the late civil war con- 
tributed their share equally with men in 
the increased prices of all commodities, al- 
though they had no voice in the matter, 
and were not responsible for its causes? 
That struggle culminated in a few years, 
yea, in a few months, after the first ideas 
of individual sovereignty were presented 
to the masses. But the slow growth of a 
century and the persistent prayers and ap- 
peals to this government for more than a 
generation, culminated in the exclusion from 
its platform on its centennial anniversary 
of the world-wide advocate of human rights, 
Lucretia Mott. Her long life, almost coeval 
with the federal constitution, has been de- 
voted to the highest interests of the country, 
and she desired only a few moments in 
which to present the claims of Woman to a 
full and perfect equality of rights, as neces 
sary for the completion of the political 
structure whose corner-stone was laid on 
that memorable day which the assembled 
crowd had then gathered to celebrate. Had 
this been permitted to Lucretia Mott, not 
only would it have added a feminine grace 
to that masculine occasion, but it would 
have been an act of poetic justice, without 
compromising or committing any of the 
actors to her views. What a different 
aspect the day would then present for the 
commemorative exercises of the next cen- 
tennial anniversary. Oh, the blindness of 
power, whether vested in the crown of the 
monarch or the citizen of a republic! 

Now, what principle was enunciated by 
the men of the Revolution, that will not ap- 
ply with equal force to the women of to- 
day? Doubtless, in the march of events, 
this might have become a free and inde- 
pendent nation by more peaceful methods, 
though not under George Third, and the 
moral progress of the race will discard war 
from any motive, as a violation of gospel 
law and of every divine impulse of the 
human soul. But it is by its own accepted 
standard we now arraign this government. 

It is not the question whether Woman 
will act more wisely than man; whether she 
also will debase the godlike within her, to 
be led drunken to the polls to exercise the 
highest birthright of an American citizen, 
or whether the effect be disastrous or bene- 
ficial to society. Beyond is the principle 
which underlies all Protestantism—the right 
of private judgment. Who is the divinely 
appointed arbitor? Who has the right to 
decide whether she shall vote or not, but 
W oman herself? It is not the vote for 
which I am contending; that will take care 
of itself. It is for the right of Woman to 
decide in that, as in all other important af- 
fairs of life; to throw upon her the respon- 
sibility of her own thinking powers. She 
has influence enough now, far more than 
men realize, but it is not of the right kind, 
and never will be, till she is a free and inde- 
pendent human being. It is influence with- 
out knowledge, power without responsi- 
bility. 

No more convincing proof of this can be 
cite d, than the argument most often brought 
forward by our opponents, that women do 
not want the right of Suffrage. 

Had they knowledge, they would see at 
once that the striking out of four lette®s 





from the constitution of Massachusetts 
would scarcely excite a ripple on the sur- 
face of society. The unseen forces of the 
world carry it forward, not the rude shock 
of the earthquake. God's laws are silent 
and harmonious. He never impressed upon 
us the divine seal of Womanhood to be de- 
graded by the infamous doctrine that it has 
not virtue enough to stay away from the 
polls, unless restrained by the laws of men. 
This doctrine is also corroding the vitals of 
manhood, or we should not have such sick- 
ening exhibitions of unprincipled and vul- 
gar rhetoric from clerical lips and others. 

Believing in peaceable resistance to all un- 
righteous laws that strike at the fundamen- 
tal principles of human liberty, as the most 
effectual way to rouse a nation’s conscience, 
my own duty is plain. Dearer to me than 
all the wealth the Bay State yields, is this 
glorious sense of freedom, which no volun- 
tary act of mine has compromised, with 
this goverment for the last twenty years. 
Whether, in the future, the city of Worces- 
ter shall re-enact the part of George Third 
and meet with the same success, or in the 
plenitude of its power shall rob me of the 
last farthing, I shall never surrender this 
most cherished right of an american citi- 
zen, guaranteed to me as an individual in 
the constitution of Massachusetts, no taxa- 
tion without representation. 

Worcester, Mass. Saran E. WALL. 
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DR. MARY SAFFORD IN BURLINGTON. 


Epirors JourNAL,—The ladies of Bur- 
lington, Vt., lately invited Dr. Mary J. Saf- 
ford Blake to give them a lecture upon 
*‘Health and Work for Women.” A crowd- 
ed hall, although the weather was unfavor- 
able, showed the interest felt by the ladies 
upon the topic under consideration. 

Dr. Safford set up an ideal standard of 
health; possibly one rarely attained by 
women, but one which they should look to 
as a possibility, viz.: perfect harmony be- 
tween the action of body and mind, and in 
the various relations and functions of the 
body. As soon as we are cognizant of the 
process of digestion, the stomach is de- 
ranged, Every function of the body, 
whether it pertains to muscle or mind, is a 
normal one, and if the body and mind are 
in tune they produce no discordant notes of 
pain. Dr. Safford said that an opinion had 
prevailed largely among women that they 
were predestined to a certain amount of in- 
validism, and they had made up their minds 
to bear it meekly, as a Cispensation of Prov- 
idence. The sooner women disabused them- 
selves of this belief, the sooner they would 
put themselves in a position to control cir- 
cumstances which had hitherto enslaved 
them. 

A broad outlook was taken on the de- 
mands upon the health and strength of 
women, in their homes, in society, in works 
of charity, and in professions. As oppor- 
tunities widen for women to acquire knowl- 
edge and to apply it, they are more and 
more discontented at being hampered in 
their aspirations to do, by the constant fiat 
which physical inability utters—‘‘Thus far 
and no farther”—when one-half is left un- 
done that might be easily accomplished 
with a firm hold upon good health. 

The causes of ill health among women 
were touched upon. First, overwork, which 
comes from high pressure in living, from a 
lack of simplicity in our surroundings, from 
the enslavement of soul and body to the 
things that perish. 

Second, inheritance of weaknesses and 
tendencies transmitted. These are grievous 
to bear, when we realize how largely they 
are the result of ignorance. They are not 
hopeless, however, because we can wrestle 
with them, with knowledge, and conquer 
them, to some degree, if not completely. 
In this relation, reference was made to the 
injurious influence which the use of tobacco 
exerts upon the nervous system of men, its 
reflex effect upon their wives, and its direct 
effect upon their offspring. This lowers 
the tone of the nervous system, but the evil 
does not rest here, it will inculcate vitiated 
appetites, not alone for tobacco, but for 
stronger stimulants, and will thus weaken 
the whole moral status. 

Dress was lastly considered as a source of 
ill health among women. Dr. Safford said 
she thought that every conscientious and 
observing physician would agree with her 
that ninety per cent. of the diseases peculiar 
to women, were directly or indirectly to be 
traced to improper dress early imposed upon 
girls, and worn by the majority of women 
during a lifetime. Some of the chief inju- 
tries caused by bad dress were pointed out, 
with the results that most naturally follow 
from it. 

At the close of Dr. Safford’s lecture the 
ladies were so eager to hear her upon other 
health topics, that they urged her to give 
them a second lecture, to which she con- 
sented. In this she spoke of what constitut- 
ed healthful dress for infants, for children 
of alarger growth, and for adults; of the 
importance of looseness, iightness and 
adaptability in material and make, to our in- 
dividual needs; of the absurdity of shop 
girls, teachers or professional women, who 
have to buffet the weather at all seasons, 
conforming to the absurdities of fashion in 
the shape of tied-backs and trails. ‘How 
much more sensible to have a few dresses 





of good material and wear them out, than 
to have a great variety on hand to remodel 
and remake with every recurring season.”’ 

The proper food for children, and whole- 
some eating for adults by selection of food, 
and times of eating the same, were discussed. 
At the close of her lecture Dr. Safford in- 
vited all to ask any questions upon the top- 
ics discussed. Thus answers and questions 
continued nearly two hours. 

That brave, earnest, Western woman, 
Mrs. Molloy, has done grand missionary 
work in the cause of temperance in Ver- 
mont; many a weak and faltering man has 
taken the resolve—after hearing her words 
—to drink no more. May as good results 
follow the common sense, earnest appeal of 
Dr. Safford in behalf of sensible dress and 
right living for women. Certainly, the at- 
tention that was given her, and the large 
number of listeners, encourage us to believe 
that such will be the case. F.E 8. 

Burlington, Vt., April 16, 1878. 
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WHAT MORE CAN BE SAID? 


Epirors JourNAL.—This is the fourth 
year I have taken the paper. It has be- 
come one of my household gods. I have 
never destroyed one of the copies or al- 
lowed them to be torn. I have given them 
to my neighbors, where I thought they 
would be appreciated, but careful not to 
send them where it would be like ‘‘casting 
pearls before swine’” 

I have read with great interest the debate 
in the Massachusetts Senate on the right 
of Suffrage tor property-holding women. 
What more can be said than has been said? 
What argument can be brought to bear on 
such men as the Hon. James C. Abbott, of 
Lowell, before we can get an idea of justice 
into their heads and hearts? Sidney Smith 
said it ‘‘required a surgical operation to get 
a joke fairly into a Scotch understanding ;” 
surely it will require some such operation 
to get the idea of justice and equality into 
the heads and hearts of some of our sena- 
tors, where there is apparently an absolute 
non-existence of such qualities. 

Our representative women must believe 
fully in the ‘‘final perseverance of the saints,” 
to just keep ‘‘pegging away” (as Mr. Lincoln 
said,) at Senates and Legislatures, with ar- 
gument and petitions to be allowed to en- 
joy their birthright as American citizens, 
which, according to the fourteenth amend- 
ment, does include all women. 

If I can understand anything of the Eng- 
lish tongue, it does not need an interpreter 
to define such language as this: 

All persons born or naturaltzed in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.” 
‘‘No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

Can language be more explicit? Are we 
not persons? Are we not citizens? Have 
we not been born beneath the sheltering 
fold of the dear old flag? Have we not 
been loyal to our country during the dark 
days of the rebellion? Are we not law- 
abiding citizens? Whata pity that we have 
such fossil remains of antiquity in our sen- 
ators as James C. Abbott, who not only 
cling to the past, but really belong to the 
things that are forgotten. The idea of such 
ataste or preference to live in the past, 
when it was customary to chase away sor- 
row with the wine which is declared in the 
good book to be a ‘“‘mocker, and whosoever 
is deceived thereby is not wise!”’ 

Mrs. Dr. Lone. 





Barry, Pike Oo., li. 
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OLD MOTHER DILDINE. 





Last Friday, a wood-teamster named Mc- 
Causland, who was hauling wood in the 
mountains about twenty miles northeast of 
Nevada, saw a woman riding astride of a 
goat on the side of amountain. She seemed 
quite at ease on herimprovised courser, and 
was riding along at a fast gait, but, as soon 
as she saw that she was observed, she jumped 
off the goat and ran out of sight on the 
further side of the mountain, Nanny fol- 
lowing in her tracks. The teamstcr is at a 
loss to account for the presence of the wo- 
man in that neighborhood, as he is sure that 
there are no families residing there. It was 
probably ‘‘Old Mother Dildine,” an eccen- 
tric woman who has kept a goat and sheep 
ranch for the past twelve or fifteen years on 
the eastern edge of Twenty-one mile desert, 
and whose peculiarities are well known to 
the residents in that part of the Carson val- 
ley. She lives alone in a small cabin, with 
her goats, sheep and fowls for her only 
companions, invariably avoiding all inter- 
course with white people as long as she can. 
When her stock of the necessaries of life 
is exhausted, she visits the towns of Sutro 
and Dayton to sell a few dozen of eggs and 
chickens, with the product of which she 
replenishes her store. She is quite sociable 
to the Indians who wander in that direction, 
and treats them kindly always, but especial- 
ly when they are ill. At such times she pre- 
pares from mountain plants, with whose 
properties she is well acquainted, beverages 
that the Piutes believe to be all-potential 





in restoring them to health. Her nearest 
white neighbor lives probably fifteen miles 
away, but she not only does not regret her 
isolation, but she rather likes it, and the 
chances are that she prefers her mode of life 
in her wretched hovel to a residence on Com- 
stock Row, or ina more civilized vicinage, 
She is said to be the wife of Samuel Z. Di). 
dine, surveyor of Lyon County, from whom 
she has lived apart for years.— Virginia City 
Chronicle. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sunday Meetings for Women.—On the 
28th inst., at 4 Park Street, 3p. m., Mrs. K. Gannett 
Wells, by request, will speak on **Marriage.”’ 











New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
April 29, 3.30 Pp. m., Hon. J. W. Dickinson will spak 
on the **State’s Duty as an Educator.” 





Pine Clift Cottage. Home and Da 
School,—The Summer Term of this School will 
commence Monday, May 6, and continue one quarter 
of ten weeks. Pupils of both sexes are admitted 
Application may be made by addressing or calling on 
the Principal, C. L. W. WiLLson, Corner of Highland 
and Lowder Sts., Dedham. 173t 
For Sale.—Butler Health Lift. Good as new. 
Half price. Health of owner no longer requires it, 
Address 1543 N, 13th Street, Phil., Pa. tf 








Wanted,—aA few first class boarders for the sum- 
mer. For particulars, address, 
6wl4 Lypia E. Spur.ine, Bucksport, Maine. 





The Moral Education Association wil! 
hold meetings during the month of April as follows: 

On ype April 27, 3 Pp. m., at Mrs. clapp’s. Ne- 
ponset, Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak. Subject: 

On Friday, May 3, at 7.30 Pp. mM., at No.4 Park St., 
Boston, front room, up one flight. Mrs. M. V. Dud- 
ley will speak. Subject, “Let your women keep si 
lence in thechurches.”’ All cordially invited. 

On Saturday, May 4,3 Pp. m., at Mrs. E. L. W. Will- 
son's, Dedham, corner of Highland and Lowder 
Streets. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject, ‘‘So- 
ciety and Individuality.” Cars leave Providence de- 
pot at 1230. Friends at depot. 

‘The Newspaper Literature of our Children.’ Cars 
leave Old Colony depot at 2.30. Friends at depot. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 





Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union,—4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object, 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Monday, AG p. M., Talks on Health, by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion, 

Tuesday, 7% P. M., History Classes. 

Wednesday evening, Eutertainments. 

Thursday evening, Lectures. 

Friday. 3 Pp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 3p.m., Lectures on Foreign Literature, &c, 

Sundays, 3 p. M., Religious Meetings, followed by 
conversation. 

The Employment Bureau meet every day from 11 
tol. 

The Committee of Industries to receive articles for 
sale, either useful or ornamental, are in attendance 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, a. M., on 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

The ing-room ef the Union is free to all women. 

Annual re $1.00. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, } may 

All members have free admission to the above edu- 
cational and social advantagez, with the exception 
that occasionally a small sum is charged for extra 
entertainments, 





‘*That There Should One man remain ig- 
norant who had capacity for knowledge, thisI call 
Tragedy.’’— Carlyle. 

Ayoung journalist actively engaged in his profes- 
sion has not the means for obtaining the thorough ed- 
ucation requisite to the highest usefulness and success. 
YOUNG JOURNALIST, care Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
New York. 2wl6 





Desirabie Suites of Booms for House- 
keeping may be engaged in the Hore. BaLpwin, 
just finished, at 392—400 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from$ 240 to $380 
per annum, according to size and sizuation. 

This hotel has light and air on all sides, all the win- 
dows opening on open space; also a passenger and 
freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot water, ample room 
for storage, and a very —_ yard for ha pe | clothes. 

The janitor will show the rooms, and application 
may be madeto L. T. Cushing, at the Hotel. B 
between 5 and 2% o'clock. 


aldwin, 





For Sale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale. thirty-three minutes by rail from Bostou, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass, fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace 
gas, etc. High ground, pleasant view, price $12,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and ‘residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. 1y10 




















ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


7 Musical Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all, 





Musie Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
‘ Photographers,—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
treet. 


Mestaacant.—Remt Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylst on St. 
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